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For Forest and Stream. 


HUBERT THE HUNTER. 


——$<$————— 


ORD Hubert lived, long years ago, 
In good King Pepin’s reign, 
The lighest heart and heaviest hand 
In all broad Aquitain. 


He loved his home, he loved his king, 
He loved a winsome face 

He loved nght well his noble self— 
But better loved the chase. 


The foremost in the knightly joust, 
The first in hunting train; 

The bravest brand in all the land 
Was crossed with his in vain. 


Small favorites with Hubert bold 
Were bookish clerk and priest; 

And some he chafed when sport was barred, 
By frequent fast and feast. 


*Twas in the blessed Lenten time, 
The holiest week of all; 

The silence of the Day of Woe 
Fell like a funeral pall. 


No joy-bell rang, no light was there, 
Nor sight or sound of mirth; 

The sadness of the Sacrifice 
Was on the mourning earth. 


By holy men, in penance garb, 

The shrouded cross was borne, 

When o’er the hill rang loud and shrill 
A merry bugle horn. 


The baying of a hound boomed lond 
Along the distant road ; 

With bow and spear and hunting gear, 
Lord Hubert reckless strode. 


With mock obeisance, spoke the knight: 
‘Good father, ban me not; 

No saint nor Pharisee am I, 
But sinful man, God wot. 


“But deeds of grace may wash out sin— 
I pledge a hunter’s word, 

The fattest buck in gloomy Hartz, 
This night shall grace thy board.” 


Then answered mild the holy man: 
“‘Forbear the awful crime, 

Of him who sheddeth sinless blood, 
In holy Easter time. 


‘‘An erring servant of the Lord, 
Nor ban nor curse may suy, 

But may the gentle Christ forgive 
Thy foul affront, I pray.”’ 


The town ispassed; the forest deep, 
Ts still and cold and gray: 

So silent, you might deem the brutes 
Revered the sacred day. 


Now deeper, deeper grows the wood, 
And darker grows the gloom; 

And colder chills assault the heart, 
Like breezes from the tomb. 


The broken twig hangs motionless, 
The budding leaf.is still; 

The sunless winter of the North, 
Is not more dark and chill. 


Lord Hubert bore the stoutest heart 
In all broad Aquitain, 

Yet, but for very shame, had wished ‘ 
Him fairly home again. 


So deadly calm the awful wood, 
The winding of his horn 

Was lost in space; nor echo e’en 
Was backward to him borne. 


“Good faith!’ he cried; “the holy man 
Shall venison lack to-day,”; 

When lo! before his startled gaze 
A quarry stood at bay. 


Stout Hubert drew a deadly shaft, 
His aim was true and keen; 

And fairer mark a hunter's skill 
Had seldom found, I ween. 
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He drew the arrow to the head, 
His aim was keen and true; 

Then sudden fell the bow‘and shaft, ‘ 
And fell stout Hubert too. 


For mid the branching antlers there, 
Upon a forehead white, 

The symbol of the gentle Christ 
Was marked in dazzling light. 


At holy cross on beastly front, 
The huntsman pressed the sod, 

And heard, like him of Israel, 
The accents of a God. 


* * % * * * 


The joy-bells rang on Easter morn; 
The good folk held the feast, 

And watched the conscious rising sun 
Dance gladly in the East.* 


Lord Hubert knelt in humbled heart, 
And prayed for grace to teach 

The lesson taught by Heaven to him, 
Through brute’s inspired speech. 


That gentle sport in season meet, 
Awakes not Heaven’s wrath; 
But wo the wretch for sinless life, 

Who no compassion hath. 


That bird and beast are in His care, 
Whose lives are but a span, 

And he that wastes offendeth God, 
Who gave the breath to man. 


And honest sportsmen evermore, 
Are merciful indeed, 
For good Saint Hubert blesseth him 


Who heeds his gentle creed. 
J.J. Rocwe. 


*It is an old tradition that the sun dances with joy on Easter Sunday 
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NUMBER TWO. 
catiphannijaptangias 


Tne SEARCH FOR LAKE OKEECHOBER—LOsT IN THE Cy- 
Press SwaAMPs—CATTLE HERDERS—INDIAN PARKER’sS 
Honesty—MyRiaDs OF GAME. 

AKE OKKXECHOBEE is almost as little known now 

as it was one hundred years ago, when it rejoiced in 

the name of Mayaco. Then everything mysterious and 
inexplicable was referred to Lake Mayaco. The source of 
the river St. John’s; even now unsettled, was said to be 
there. Another river, the St. Lucie, had its rise there, and 
strange tales were told of the wonderful lake by a Spanish 
captive, who reached it by this river. The wonderful sa- 
cred vulture of Bartram, so vividly described by that nat- 
uralist, was said to be a resident of Okeechobee, and hasn’t 
been seen since its first description, a century ago. With 

a few rare exceptions, during the Seminole war, Lake 

Okeechobee has not been visited by white men. There is 

no portion of our great western domain of the same area 

so completely unknown to us. There the Seminole is said 
to have his best plantations and choicest hunting grounds. 

In the secure fastnesses of the Everglades he may bid de- 


fiance to our largest ‘armies, and laugh at every effort to’ 


secure him. 


When I found myself within six miles of the great lake, 
I thought that-I should soon penetrate the dark belt of cy- 
/press that surrounded it and disclose some of the wonders 
locked within its. mysterious shores. I liad the promise 
from my Seminole guide that he would fetch me to its 


shores ere another sun had set. Making every preparation,’ 


the morning agreed upon I sought my guide.. To my sur- 
prise, he refused to go, alleging, as his only reason, that 
Tiger wouldn’t let him. All thy persuasions were useless. 
Offers of revolver, bowie knife, ‘and money were alike un- 
availing. Tiger was chief in the head chief’s absence, and 
could not be disobeyed. The reason of Tiger’s veto, as I 
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afterwards ascertained, was that I had not counselled him 
first, and he felt affronted. At last a happy thought struck 
me. Would he go within a mile of the lake? Yes, he 
would do that; and we were soon on the trail leading west- 
ward. We passed through a small settlement of shanties, 
the inhabitants of which had gone ona hunt, leaving all 
their household goods stored away beneath the palmetto 
thatch. Over broad prairies we travelled without seeing 
an indication of life, and through pine barrens without @ 
single animal visible; all had been killed, probably, by the 
Indians. Soon we left the dense swamp that circled the 
edge of the piney woods, and struck a wide stretch of prai- 
rie extending north and south as far as the eye could reach. 
West we could see the tall cypress said to border the lake. 
Just as we reached a little clump of palmettos, about mid- 
way the prairie, a thunder storm—such as only Florida is 
capable of—burst upon us. For an hour tie flood came 
down, and drenched us and our goods, although we were 
covered with the broad leaves of the palmetto. 

Soon it was over, and the sun came out, and there was a 
solemn hush, broken only by a low, sullen roar, like the 
roll of thie sea, coming fromthe west. I knew without 
other expianation what that was. It was the breaking of 
the surf upon the shore of Lake Okeechobee. So near, 
yet likely to remain as unseen as though I was a hundred 
miles away, for my Indian guide refused to go further, and 
to seek a trail was an almost hopeless task. No present 
would tempt him; no amount of persuasion move him. So 
we left him to return to his camp, and pursued our way to- 
ward the north. All that afternoon we hunted for a trail 
that would take us to the lake; but none was found, and 
so we made our fire beneath a lone clump of pines at night, 
having accomplished nothing. Over thirty years before 
had the troopers, hunting the Seminoles, camped in this 
very place. There existed here but one trace of civiliza- 
tion, and that was the old wagon trail over which the sup- 
plies for Fort Van Swearengen and the lower forts were 
drawn. Though unused since the Indian war, except by 
some settler fleeing from the dread of conscription during 
the rebellion, it still showed to the experienced eye where 
the wheels had worn. Howstrange that impression should 
remain so long! Though at first unable to. discover the 
slightest trace of it, I could soon follow its course almost 
instinctively, as sometimes the evidence of its existence 
were so indefinite that I could hardly tell what it was that 
showed it. It might be a worn primetto root, a different 
kind of grass, or a slight depression in the retentive soil; 
soinetimes, seeing it rods away, a close examinztun near 
would fail to reveal its presence. Next morning we fol- 


‘lowed the trail till it lost itself in a swamp, and then we 


struck the piney woods, intending to swing around till we 
could fetch Fort Bassenger, on the Kissimer river. On and 
on we went, till our passage seemed stopped by a black, 
deep ereek, overhung with dark cypress, and swarming 
with alligators. This creek was no doubt flowing directly 
into Okeechobee, but, as much as I wanted to go with it, 
I was powerless for the want of a boat. There was noth- 
ing-for us but to cross it, though we were obliged to swim 
with the criticising gaze of dozens of alligators fixed upon 
us, and dodge. fallen trees and tangled vines as best we 
could. Beyond was another swamp, and still beyond this 
a broad stretch of blessed prairie. Over this we cantered 
for miles, them through deep woods, now through swamps, 
belly deep in mud, and still no signs of the signal smokes 
that were to indicate the hunter’s camp at Fort Bassenger. 
Before night it dawned upon us that we were lost. Now, 
so long as a man will fight off the conviction that he is lost 
‘there is hope that he may eventually find his way out. But 
my guide, no sooner than this idea had dawned upon him, 
gave himself over to the most unreasonable of actions and 
doings. Heretofore I had trusted in him implicitiy, but I 
now saw that his reason was gone for the time; and my 
heart sank. Yielding to my persuasions, he camped in 9. 
palmetto clump, and we ate our last biscuit and piece of 
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pork. We had saved this same pork till the last, hoping 
that we could induce some unwary Indian to accept it in 
lieu of more palatable food. But-no Seminole was so ac- 
commodating, and we chewed it in silence. The rind was 
an inch thick, and had the appearance of amber. 1 sliced 
my piece thin and bolted it, and when my guide said it 
was six years old I didn’t raise a doubt. 

In the morning we awoke refreshed, and: heading our 
horses northward we set out. Notwithstanding his age 
and experience, my guide allowed his fears to control him, 
and would not stop to secure one of the many deer that 
grazed about us for fear that we should not reach our des- 
tination, and should have to pass another night in ‘he 
woods. 

Towards noon we emerged upon the Kissimer prairie, 
and then could tell with tolerable certainty the course to 
take. Abandoning all bope of reaching the river we struck 
for the old military road, hoping to reach it before night. 
Faius and weary as we were, he would not rest, bu’ pressed 
insanely on, with but one idea—to reach a settler’s cabin 
before night set in. As for me I did not care. I was at 
the mercy of my guide, and could do nothing with him in 
his present state. 

To turn my back upon Lake Okeechobee, and give over 
all hope of seeing it required a hard struggle. But I had 
to yield to necessity, and so every hour saw us further and 
further away. Towards noon we stopped at a brackish 
pool to quench our thirst, and here I ate my dinner, though 
I didn’t mean to, as it consisted of two small fish, which 
went down alive in the muddy water and met an untimely 
death. On and on werushed. The deer sprang up from 
their noonday rest and skipped away, with their white 
banners waving tantalizingly near. Sand hill cranes flew 
screaming from under our very noses. Thousands of cat- 
tle now appeared dotting the prairie. In the midst of 
plenty we had passed nearly twenty-four hours without 
food. In. the afternoon I grew weary of the continual 
striking of my saddle-bags against my legs, and lightened 
ship by throwing over the heaviest of my treasures. A 
bottle of arsenic went first, then five pounds of shot, a lot 
of cartridges, and everything not actually necessary. 

The finder will be suitably rewarded. 

Just before we reached the trail we were seeking a beau- 
tiful fox sprung up, and, stopping a minute too long to 
lock at the first men he probably ever met, I gave hima 
flying shot from the saddle that tumbled him over. Then I 
was sorry that I had killed the animal for mere sport, and 
vowed I'd not do it again. Yet so strong is the instinct 
that, riding within forty yards of a deer—offering too beau- 
tiful a shot to resist—I handed my gun to my guide and 
let him shoot. But he didn’t hit him, and I wished I’d 
fired instead. As the sun dipped below the horizon we 
rode out upon the old military road that crosses the penin- 
sula from the Atlantic to the Gulf. We struck it near the 
site of old Fort Dunn, the parade ground of which is still 
in tolerable condition, and cantering a mile or two further 
soon sighted the settler’s house and were happy. 

Though this man owned hundreds of cattle, and counted 
as his all the acres he desired, he had nothing in the larder 
but a few sweet potatoes; but he freely shared those few. 
After a man has fasted twenty-four hours, buttermilk and 
sweet potatoes will filla void acceptably. That night we 
slept beneath a roof, and I shared a bed with four vigorous 
boys and about three millions of very active fleas. Yet, 
though the fleas possessed uncommon agility, and showed 
decidedly phlebotomous dispositions, and though there 
was music in the air, and everywhere else, from the joint 
and several efforts of the various nosesin the room, and 
though the boys aforesaid procured a corner in blankets, 
and left me open to the attacks of several very bloodthirsty 
bands of mosquitoes, J slept. And it was sweet potatoes 
and buttermilk that awoke me in the morning. Thirty 
miles we accomplished before dark that day, riding across 
the St. John’s prairies, which fairly swarmed with turkeys, 
and over the Alapattie flats, where we found the creeks, so 
dry when we left, full to overflowing. What was my sur- 
prise, when I reached my guide’s cabin, to find Indian Par- 
ker there with a lot of deer skins, which I had bought, 
paid for and left—since then giving up all hope of seeing 
them. Such is Seminole honesty! 

What white man would have ridden sixty miles to re- 
store another’s goods? I knew of one who wouldn't. 

FRED BEVERLY. 





—— or or 

—It having been along disputed question, even among 
well informed anglers, whether the common brook trout 
had scales, the editor of the Washington Sunday Herald 
addressed letters to many of the leading naturalists and 
sportsmen of the country, and has received such testimony, 
including that of Professors Baird and Agassiz, as compels 
a full conviction that they have. 


et te 

—From the circular of a distinguished dancing master, 
we extract the following mild sarcasm: ‘‘Dancing, when 
properly taught and practiced, is the very best safeguard 
against the evils of over-mental education, to which Ameri- 
can young ladies are so subject.%This education is often 
carried to such an extent, that the children have scarcely 
any leisure for recreation.” 


————636 

—Digby, the other day, found some money in the street.. 

“Ah,” said he, with a knowing look, ‘“‘papers have been 

saying that money's tight, but I wouldn’t have believed it 
if I hadn’t found it in the gutter.” : 


AUTUMN IN’'NOVA SCOTIA. 
ee 
NUMBER TWO. 


See 
T was quaintly said by Charles Lamb that he never 
got upe “until the day was well aired,” and it 
must be confessed that on the morning after our arrival at 
Purdy’s, we indulged ourselves in a long rest, until the 
sunlight -had dried the dew from the mountain tops and 
driven the shadows from the valleys. It was a Sunday 
morning, and from Sugarloaf to the distant arms of the 
sea, a hush hung over all until one turned at the rustle 
of a falling leaf, and almost started at the movement of a 
bird. 

A rumor came to us that a bear was making havoc with 
a settler’s sheep, so after breakfast we wandered down to a 
valley near by, following paths that a lady would deem 
easy, yet they led at once to the mysteries of the wild 
woods. 

Little brooks struggled up into the sunshine from deep 
mossy banks, and prattled with a playfulness that waters 
do not possess in ‘‘the open,” any more than children’s glee 
carries its sparkle under, cbservation. Ferns waved in their 
shadow dance, and grew with that luxuriant plume that 
characterizes them only when the air playing with their 
dainty sprays is the damp breath that has come for miles 
under the cool shade of unbroken forest; bright berries, 
coral hued, set in nests of leaves, were everywhere; mosses 
in infinite variety crept out to the very roadway, while 
lichens on the granite rocks, and vines clinging to the 
varied trees, gave evidence that here the wild power of 
nature was yet supreme, and her untrammeled sway was 
beating back with insidious growth, and an eager press of 
beautiful foliage, the narrow open lines that man had made. 

It is one peculiar feature of this land, the ease and com- 
fort with which one can reach and enjoy the real wilder- 
ness. Here, not far from an old stage road, a few steps 
carried us from a house with every comfort, at once to 
woods that will stand for years as they are now, andas they 
were when discovered. And here we rambled, following a 
well beaten road, where in the forests about all the game 
animals still remained, (with perhaps the exception of the 
wolf,) and in which if man keeps his destructive instincts 
within bounds, they will remain; for now nearer and more 
genial soils are npen to the emigrant, while the hardy sons 
of Nova Scotia are more inclined to seek fate or fortune on 
the ocean that surrounds them, or to employ the energy 
that comes as a birth-right to all Americans, in our great 
cities, than to contend at odds with the chances agriculture 
has in the brief uncertain summer. 
tlement of charcoal burners are invading the forest; and in 
winter there are raids into the backwoods for spars, knees 
and timber; but miles and miles of wilderness, vast wastes 
of Moose plains and Caribou barrens, are known only to 
hunters, where if the laws of production are not too ruth- 
lessly violated, game will maintain itself in abundance, 
while in stream, pond and estuary, fish and aquatic game 
are striving with full natural instinct to breed and multiply.’ 
And the wild inhabitants of Nova Scotia are among the 
most noble of our great coritinent. The Moose has no peer, 
and it is man’s best cunning and greatest skill alone that 
overmatch this supurb ‘‘monarch of the glen;” the Caribou, 
fleet, alert, and suspicions, is worthy of the courage and 
endurance that are needed to follow and surprise them; the 
large bear with strength to fell an oxis no mean foe before the 
best armed hunter, ‘while smaller game is on every side, less 
in size, but full of the cunning and secresy so interesting to 
the naturalist. In the boiling streams that come from the 
mountain ponds, bearing the amber color that tells of a 
birth-place far from homes or clearings, arising as it does 
from the mass of vegetation of the deep swamps—are the 
salmon, the sea trout and many less worthy fish; while in 
all the noisy brooks and silent, shadowy ponds, the brook 
trout abound, often where the king fisher, the heron and the 
otter are the only enemies that arouse timidity. 

When we crossed the larger streams, we cast grasshop- 
pers into the eddies, and watched their perilous voyage. 
Now and then a drooping sedge or broken branch rescued 
the castaway, but usually a gleam, a flash as of a jewelled 
hand, a dimpling circle widening over the spot, and the 
bait was gone. 

There is an infinite pleasure in a weodland Sabbath. 
Following a brook intent upon a heavy basket, the fish are 
quickly caught or alarmed and wounded, seek refuge; birds 
and game fall or fly before an eager shot to be seen no 
more, but when one divests himself of rod and gun, and 
with no haste or purpose lingers among the “‘ aisles of 
God’s first temples,” he may feed the shyest fish and almost 
tame them, and with a glass find more to admire in the 
beauty, fitness and gentle wildness of even larger game than 
could ever be learned over the bead of a gun or the fall of a 
fly. Some of our most accurate observers of all the 
minutia of forest life, by whose pens we are carried in 
easy chair and slippers almost into the breath and shadow 
of the woodland, carried no guns, nor used a rod; and the 
keenest sportsman may gain a new pleasure, with a deeper 
insight into the ‘‘ good in everything,” by taking one day 
of seven to linger with eye, ear and heart among the 
wonders no hand has wrought, which were in all their 
grace and beauty with no recognition until the refined mind 
and discriminating eye of the lover of nature came. 

With all this wild life about us we idled our way to the 
settler’s home with the hope of finding such indications of 
bruin’s ravages as would enable us to learn his ways and 
watch for his coming, but in this we were disappointed. 
He had killed some sheep, but it was in a remote pasture, 
and we could not awaken animosity or energy enough to 
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organize a hunt for him, so abandoning our sanguinary 
ambition we sauntered homewards to look over the limit- 
less view commanded by our windows, and make plans for 
visiting trout ponds on the morrow. And here pardon our 
discursive pen, for of this said pond-fishing it was our 
purpose now to write, while after all the pen has only been 
a truant to the aim, and the letter reaches its limit without 
the cast of a fly. It shall not again so sin, but in our next 
will end with pond-fishing, an Autumn in Nova Scotia. 


Ly. Wok. 
~~ 
QUAIL SHOOTING IN MARYLAND. 
—_—_~>_—_ 
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If you can spare enough space in your valuable paper, I 
will write a simple account of two days’ quail shooting 
down in Maryland, hoping that it may interest a few of 
your many readers, and possibly furnish information to 
some who would like toknow where good shooting can be 
had. 

On Monday morning, October 20th, my friend Harry J. 
and your humble servant, who will always answer to the 
name of Al, started with a brace of dogs, a pointer and 
setter, named ‘‘Fred” and ‘‘Gypsie,” a Scott breech-loader 
No. 10 each, and a trunk containing hunting suits and am- 
munition, for Cambridge, on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. It rained in torrents, but not at all discouraged by 
the weather, we jumped aboard of the nine o’clock train for 
Baltimore, expecting to take the boat that night down the 
Chesapeake. After putting our dogs in the care of ‘‘Sam,”’ 
the well-known baggage master, feeling assured that they 
would be well cared for, we seated ourselves as comfort- 
ably as possible, stuffed our pipes, and settled down for an 
eight hours’ ride. Upon our arrival at Baltimore, we met 
our first disappointment—the boat did not run Mondays, 
so we could do nothing but wait until the following night, 
thereby losing one day’s shooting, quite an item when your 
time is limited. Not wishing to stay in the city a full day 
and night, we, upon the recommendation of a friend acci- 
dentally met, procured a carriage and drove across the long 
bridge spanning the Patapsco River,to ‘“‘Sam Acton’s” Road 
House, and put up for the night, expecting to pass the fol- 
lowing day by tramping around the country, hardly hoping 
to run across any birds. We however returned to the ho- 
tel at night with ten quail, my friend Harry having all the 
luck, shooting nine of them. We were told that it was a 
very good bag for that place, and I assure you we worked 
hard to get them. After partaking of a good and hearty 
supper, we again started on our journey, this time with 
success. The boat—the old Highland Light—started at 
nine o’clock that night, and efter attending to our compan- 
ions, the dogs, and procuring state-rooms, we turned in, 
expecting and dreaming of glorious sport on the morrow. 
Long before sunrise we were dressed and on deck, enjoying 
the lovely scenery down the Choptank River. As soon as 
old ‘‘Sol” made his appearance, the river seemed alive with 
water-fowl; it made no difference in what direction we 
turned our eyes, they were sure to rest on ducks, flying 
over and around us. We passed some that were sitting on 
the water, which were actually too lazy to get out of the way 
of the wash from the paddles. We arrived at Cambridge 
about eight o’clock inthe morning, and were directed by 
the clerk of the boat to put up at the Dorchester House, on 
account of the proprietor being a thorough sportsman. We 
soon found out that he hardly knew the difference between 
a gun and a fishing-rod, so.we had to beat the country 
the best we could, without any directions what- 
ever, and when night came we returned to the hotel minus 
birds, tired out and discouraged, and ready to pack up and 
start for home. Fortunately for us we met the proprietor 
of a rival hotel, ‘“Vern Rea,” so called by all his friends, 
and a whole-souled, thorough sportsman and gentleman we 
found him. We soon ‘‘scraped” up an acquaintance, and 
heard from him that birds were plenty about four or five 
miles out of town, and if we would stay he would take us 
to the grounds the following day. Our drooping spirits re- 
vived immediately, and in an amazingly short space of 
time we had our ‘“‘traps” transferred to the Bramble House, 
ate a tip-top supper, loaded our metallic shells, smoked a 
pipe, and ‘‘turned in,” anxiously awaiting sun-up, and im- 
patient to commence our sport, so long delayed; nor were 
we disappointed this time. Day broke bright and clear, 
and by seven o’clock dogs, guns, and sportsmen were snug- 
ly packed in a wagon, driving down the road at a spanking 
trot; after a ride of about an hour, we drew up at the side 
of a wheat stubble and tumbled out. Our party consisted 
of four—Vern Rea, George Dale (as good-natured and as 
lazy as you can possibly imagine), Harry, and myself. 

“Now, boys,” commenced Rea, ‘‘ if you watch us and do 
as we tell you we will teach you how to shoot; mind, take 
your time.” 

‘‘All right,” replied Harry, winking at me, ‘‘we need a 
little instruction, so let’s start; Iam crazy-to burn a little 
powder, if it’s only in the way of a salute. Al, you take 
this side of the hedge, and Rea and myself will hunt the 
other; Dale is going further on with the horse; Hie, on 
Fred!” 

Off we started; my setter pup was as wild as a hawk, it 
being her first lesson in the field, consequently I had my 
hands full attending to her. Presently I heard Rea cry 
out ‘Look sharp, boys, the pointer has struck a trail; now 
he stops, here is a bevy sure, now don’t waste shot.” Up 
jump some twenty full-grown birds. Bang! bang! Rea has 
twodown. The next instant Henry knocks down one with 
each barrel,and as they pass on my side I let drive the right 
hand barrel, and drop a fine cock bird. After reloading 
and retrieving our dead birds we start off again; my pup 
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1ary suddenly comes upon her maiden stand, as staunch and 
mit- firm as any old hand at it. . After admiring her a short time 
for she becomes a little nervous and seems ‘at a loss to know 
our what is expected of her. A simple ‘“‘steady, Gyp,” is all 
our that is necessary, and there she stands a perfect picture. I 
een step forward, and soon flush a bevy of some thirty birds, 
10ut but donot shoot, as they are only about a quarter grown. 
next The pup seems bewildered, a single word is sufficient. 


‘‘Down charge, Gyp, good dog, good dog.” 


her. 


ba the shooting all to ourselves. Just before dark we started 

on the back track, stopping only once where we had put 
y J. up our first bevy in the morning, expecting to find them 
the out feeding. We had no sooner struck in the stubble be- 
and fore Fred came to a deadstop, a lemon and white setter 
der hunted by Rea backed him beautifully, and Gyp came up 
am- on the other side and stood like an old’un. What asight 
ary- to look upon! Either of us would have given considerable 
1 by for a photographer for just five minutes. Whir! whir! 
for —Bang! bang! off go the bevy, minus two. It being too 
the dark to cover any more, or to follow them, we let them go 


m.”’ on and start for home, sorry that we can’t have longer days. 
’ . : . 

The next morning we were at it again, but can only have 

some two hours’ shooting, as we start for New York in the 


oe afternoon. We hardly get into cover, before our dogs 
met are standing and we spring a fine bevy and get two. Now 
Ay, our sport commences. ‘‘Fred” stops, Harry’s gun comes 
rht. up,and down comes a fine one. ‘‘Gyp” makes game,up jump 
our two, one quartering to the right and one straight from me. 
day I knock down both in fine style, and in a short time up get 
eci- two more. I cover both and drep them, but can only find 
ie one, and cannot spare time to look carefully for the other, 
aol so am compelled to leave it to find the rest of the party, 
fol- who have done nothing, with the exception of Harry, who 
hones had killed all his birds, as Rea said, ‘‘in fine style.” We 
aes find it time to stop; we can hardly leave the birds, 
ue but boats and cars have a mean way of starting on time 
or (sometimes), so we have to bid the birds a long farewell, 
ical regretfully ’tis true, but manfully. By twelve o’clock we 
rty returned to our quarters, a brace of tired, wet, and hungry 
ith sportsmen, but with teelings considerably alleviated by the 
at result of our bag. Some sixty quail, three pigeons, and 
ann: one gray squirrel footed the score, and we are in hopes of 
in, another trial next season, when we can have more time and 
ver, make better connections. We made many very pleasant 
ing acquaintances, and found them all warm, genial and hos- 
= pitable fellows, and we were exceedingly sorry to leave 
ith them. Toany and all of your readers we advise them to 
we try Cambridge for quail, or as they call them down there, 
ing partridge, and we can heartily recommend the Bramble 
on House, kept by our fellow sportsman Vernon Rea. 
yay AF Ve 
—_—_—__ 469 
z LOOSE LEAVES FROM A SURVEYOR’S 
ped JOURNAL. 
Ve 66 oe ” 
; INJUN WHISKEY. 
o We were following a gig path around the rapid, when 
eal we came in view of a rough log shanty, evidently thrown 
Hes up in haste and ready to be vacated at a moment’s notice. 
sai This was a whiskey trader's camp, farin the woods, miles 
as from any settlement, and though there was a severe United 
ds States penalty against either giving or selling an Indian 
sia intoxicating liquors, yet more than one individual I wot 
a of made small fortunes by doing the latter. Old Antonio 
on —a Kanuck—was one of the most successful of these for 
as several seasons. He sold whiskey that probably cost him 
te not over ten cents per gallon (made up of high wine, water, 
of oil of vitrol, and he only knew what else) to the poor In- 
Se dian fora dollar, took their maple sugar (large quantities 
2 of which, and of a good quality, are made by the squaws 
omy in the spring) at three cents per pound, thus getting 33} 
wd pounds of sugar for ten cents. After making up a load of 
é sugar, with perhaps a bale or two of furs, &c., he would 


ship them Cown the river on an easily constructed raft to 
8 the settlements, fifty or sixty miles below, wh 


ie was freely bought from eight to ten cents cash, or twelve 
a cents in trade—a pretty good profit. 
the As we were passing, we noticed four or five of the red- 
f. skins laid out by the side‘of the shanty, evidently oblivious 
jo of all passing events—deal drunk, sure. But one young 
ce and rather good-looking fellow, that probably had no 
sugar or mink skin to barter (and their credit is not of the 
ss best) was sober. He came up to me (the rest of the boys 
le had gone by), and with a leer of the most supreme con- 


“- . tefhpt on his face, pointing to the recumbent bodies, he 





“A said: ‘‘Gausch darn fool, Injun drunk; give Injun fippunce 
- buy cracker; Injun hungry.” 

I looked at the poor fellow, and an idea struck me,rather 
it a demoralized one I must confess, and hardly to be approved 
ry of by the Evangelical Alliance. I had heard of the sudden, 
y almost lightning-like effects of Indian whiskey, and I want- 
> ed an occular demonstration. Here I had the material be- 
ip fore me. Though not a chemist myself, it is with great 
. satisfaction that I look upon a successful chemical experi- 
h ment, when there is no danger or personal inconvenience 
nt to myself connected therewith. I took out asixpence, and 
ig looking the Indian in the eye, said: “Tt I give you this you 
P will buy whiskey and get drunk like those ‘wa there.” 








I am amply 
. paid for all my trouble in bringing up and house-breaking 
She is a success, and I am satisfied. The birds all 
struck forvery thick cover, where we found it impossible 
to follow them. So we spent the remainder of the day, all 
shooting well and in luck, with the exception of Dale, who 
only had some five or six shots all day long, it being too 
- of much exertion for him to climb fences or beat runs, conse- 
quently we were always ahead of him, and of course had 


ere the sugar 


\ 
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He replied: ‘‘Me honest Injun, no drink; me hungry In- 
jun.” ‘‘Well, here then,” giving him the coin, “you go 
in there and get some’ crackers; don’t you buy whiskey.” 
Thus, you see, I gave him the benefit of the doubt (if doubt 
there was), and quieted my conscience. He seized the 
piece with chuckling avidity. I pretended to go on by the 
shanty, but I noticed a window on the farther side, around 
to which I whipped as soon as he had entered the door. It 
gave me a clear view of the only room in the place, at the 
back end of which was a rough slab bar, and behind that a 
bloated specimen of a half-breed, ready to deal out the 
liquid—what shall I call it? 

It was a sight to see that Indian walk up to that bar, and 
with all the air of a Wall street millionaire (before the 
crash) plank down his coin. The barkeeper set on the 
counter an old-fashioned smooth glass tumbler, holding, I 
should judge, about half a pint, then raised from below 
and placed beside it a black half-gallon bottle or jug. The 
Indian, taking it in both hands, filled the tumbler to the 
brim. ‘Pretty good drink,” I thought, ‘‘means to get his 
money’s worth in quantity, at any rate.” With both hands 
again he then varefully raised up the glass, his eyes glisten- 
ing with eager anticipation; viewed fhe liquid first on one 
side, then on the other, then on top, then underneath, gave 
a grunt, tipped back his head, placed it to his lips and did 
not remove the glass until the last drop had disappeared 
down that cavernous throat. 

Then spoke the barkeeper, who evidently knew Indian 
character, and from many an experience what would hap- 
pen ‘“‘Now git out, out with ye!” The Indian gave a 
grunt of deep satisfaction, turned around, paused a mo- 
ment (and even then the drunken leer was visibly spreading 
over his countenance), started for the door, stopped, reeled 
twice, caught against one side of the door, bore .over to- 
ward the other, caught again, gave another reel and a 
swing, and in a twinkling he was around the corner and 
down among the others—gone! My life, is it possible! 
Several of the boys watching my motions had come back 
and joined me at the window. 

We went around, and we poked, we kicked that Indian; 
we pulled his hair, his ears, his nose. He was drunk, dead 
drunk, too drunk to grunt—clean gone. 

“Boys,” I said, “I want to see some of that whiskey.” 
Wewentin. I called for ‘‘something to drink.” The pro- 
prietor brought out a cut-glass decanter. ‘‘No,” I said, “I 
want some out of that big black bottle.” ‘‘Oh no,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘that is Injun whiskey, this is first rate, best corn, 
cost me 28 cents a gallon.” ‘‘No, but! I want the other, 
and it was only his .fear that we might be deputy United 
States Marshals, or kick upa row, that finally, with many 
apologies and protestations, he brought it out. I poured 
certainly not over a teaspoonful into a tumbler and filled it 
about one-third full of water. It turned it the color of old 
lead. I tasted it, and like a fool, let a small portion pass 
down my throat. Christopher Columbus! it was red hot 
lava; a potato right from the pot was nothing to it. It 
scorched, it burned and seared all the way down, and after 
it got there 1 drank tumbler after tumbler of water, but it 
would not wash out. It lasted me, that fire, all the day. I 
had had enough of Indian whiskey, being thoroughly con- 
vinced that between my internal organs and that element 
there could be no affinity. 

No wonder it laid-out those fellows so suddenly. I 
should have thought they would never have waked up. Is 
it longer a matter of astonishment that the Lo’s are passing 
so rapidly from the face of the earth? JAGOBSTAFF. 
—<—_—=-—————_— 

OYSTER PIE. 


Sasi iiaoam 
UVENAL’S writings seem to show that as early as A. 
J D. 60, the Romans enjoyed the oyster. Sallust 110 
years afterwards, is loud in his praises of the bi-valve, 
though slightly indifferent to the early Briton, as he 
remarks. ‘‘These wretched Briton’s, after all there is 
something good about them, they produce oysters.” 

It was Sergiws Orata the Coste of that early period, who 
went regularly into the oyster business, for as Pliny says 
‘the did not do it because he loved oysters, but because 
there was money in it.” The Romans not only eat them 
off the half shell, but cooked them, for says athenwus 
“They are eaten raw and sometimes roasted, they had, tuo 
a custom of seathing them with mallows and docks, (per- 
haps like our cellery) and with fish, which was esteemed as 
very whiolsome.” How to cook oysters has, however, run 
through the strange phrases. In the twelfth century, (it 
was indeed a dark age) they absolutely used the oyster for 
dessert. Here is a receipt for cooking the cherry stone 
or blue point of that period. ‘‘Shyl him (shell your oyster,) 
and seeth him in wyne and inhare (their) own*broth.” So 
far so good, and not at all objectionable. ‘‘Take almandes 
blaunched, grind him and ayle (mix) with floer of rys (rice) 
and do (put) the oyster thereinne. Cast in powder of gyn- 
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real nourishment is there in an oyster, sufficient fora normal 
blessed man with an ordinary stomach? ‘For his daily nour- 
ishment a man of fair size and strength, employed in usual 
lahor, requires a quantity of food equal to twelve ounces 
about of nitrogenised matter. According then to this calcu- 
lation, a man to do a day’s work on oysters alone, would 
want to eat somewhere in the neighborhood of twd hundred 
good big oysters. Perhaps ,some of our native Indians, 
who in old days existed on oysters alone,, consumed this 
quantity, for how account otherwise for the enormous 
heaps of shells they have left as evidences of their oyster 
devouring capabilities, on the banks of many of our estu- 
ages. 

There is a sad and wierd story of an oyster eater, which 
still floats around the wharves of Baltimore, where oyster 
boats do congregate. One morning, ’twas years ago, the sloop 
Martha Mary came from some oyster bed on the Chesapeake 
laden gunnel deep With prime oysters, and was moored 
safely along a Baltimore wharf. The skipper pleased with 
the prospects of his voyage, lounged on the wharf, awaiting 
acustomer. There came to this Captain, a lean lank and 
sallow faced man, who said with a cavernous voice, ‘I 
would eat some oysters?” ‘‘Plenty on board there!” was 
the bluff reply. ‘But I would pay for what I eat” inter- 
posed the stranger. ‘‘All right, go aboard, eat your fill, for 
a quarter,” cheerily replied the skipper, for in those early 
times oysters were worth not more than fifteen cents a 
bushel. ‘‘Willingly,” said the thin. man producing with 
alacrity the old Spanish quarter with the pillars on it, the 
coin of that time, and drawing a large rusty oyster knife 
from his pocket. Then the thin man opened the hatch of 
the little vessel and dived below. 

The Captaln went to his breakfast. The meal over, he 
returned to his sloop deck. Below he heard the measured 
click of an oyster knife. He thought little about it, only said 
“the has a good appetite.” Oysters were not rapid of sale 
that day, as*two more oyster smacks had came in, and 
purehasers were slack. ‘Makes no matter” said the Cap- 
tain, ‘the weather is cold, them oyster is sound, and they - 
will keep'in prime order for a week.” That Captain went 
to dinner. Again he faced his little vessel’s deck, and still 
he heard the monotonous, incessant “click,” “click,” from 
below, working away with mechanical regularity. Anxious- 
ly then that Captain strode along, and was full of fear. 
As the sun set, still the click of the oyster knife was heard, 
In terror the Captain fled from his smack. Next morning 
early, as he approached the wharf, still his affrighted ear 
heard the click- He could stand it no longer. Rushing 
below, scattering aside whole heaps of empty shells, he found 
the lean, lank and cadaverous ‘man, still opening away at 
the very bottom of the vessel. ‘‘They was good,” said the 
cadaverous man, swallowing with artistic flirt a singularly 
large oyster, ‘‘but scarce as salty as I like em, ef I had had 
a cracker, or just adashof vinegar, mebbe I might have 

engyed em more. See here, Capting, its jest a case of 
knife with me. This ere oyster knife, and he held up the 
attenuated blade, worn now to the size of a small pen knife 
“‘warn’t good steel or I might have hed my fill,” and saying 
this he slowly and deliberately climbed up the hatchway, 
and still lank and lean disappeared in the distance. This is 
the story of the oyster fiend, as whispered about in a low 
voice among professional oyster openers of Baltimore, and 


just as it was told to SHREWSBURY. 
a 


POTATO PADDING. 
—_>——_ 









































































Gay says: 
“Leek for the Welsh, to Dutchman butter’s dear, 
Of hardy Irish swain potato is the cheer.” 


Peter Cicca, in 1553, calls the potato papas, while Clusins 
some forty odd years later calls it taratoufli. Now one 
Thomas Harrist, in 1586, calls our Murphy openawk, Lord 
Bacon says potado roots, and thus severely writes about it: 
“‘If potado roots be set in a pot filled with earth, and then 
the pot with earth be set likewise within the ground some 
two or three inches, the roots will grow much greater then 
than ordinarily.” 

South American Indians called the potato papas, arracha 
and battata, which is quite comfortably near our rendering 
of it, though before we got to it quite, and settled down on 
it permanently it ran through the mutations of batato,batata, 
patata, potata and pottate. Inthe Pennsylvania Gazette of 
1756 (Benjamin Franklin being the high-toned, enterprising, 
spirited and accomplished editor) there is an advertisement 
as follows: ‘Just imported, and sold by John Troy, mas- 
ter of the Snow Polly, a parcel of choice Irish potatoes, and 
a few good servant men and women at Mr. Sim’s wharf, 

‘near Market street.” 

It is difficult to state whether the elegant gentleman who 
lost his heart and his head in Queen Bess’ time, did abso- 
lutely introduce the potato into England and Ireland. Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s claims are, however, fair. There is an 
old Cork ballad as follows: 


ger, moult (much) sugar, macy’s (mace) and seeth it not too “By Ral *twas planted in Youghal so gay, 
thicke.” Wefcannot exactly recommend this for an oyster And Munster potatoes are famed to this day.” 


In 1619 potatoes were in England perhaps something 
like pineapples are to-day, worth a shilling a pound; even as 
late as 1796 potatoes—early ones—were sold in London at 
five shillings a pound. 

There are lots of pleasant associations clustered around 
peteiate The bo: escapade, the Robinson Crusoe life 
nthe fields, where for three mortal daysa wild urchin 
lived on ee roasted stealthily at night in the ashes of 
a smouldering fire, the camp life, where the potato was 


stew. r 

Rules and regulations in regard to catching oysters are, 
too, of old date, for in the time of Henry IT (1154) a com- 
pany of free dredgers paid annually to the crown the sum 
of twenty-three shillings and fourpence for the right of 
getting them. 

We have so far sketched quite lightly some of the oyster 
history, but here comes in an important question’ Some 


: cooked by the camp fire, and such fiaer remembrances of 
years ago a subject agitated the whole people, and that was, | the potato, as the wonderfully cooked. potato of the Cafs 
how much lager beer it would take to intoxicate; now the Pee (2 cafe Oliver Holmes loved) and the delicate mor- 
question of to-day ishow many oysters will it take to satisfy | 8¢l8 of Saratoga Lake. What says the rustic verse? - 


Shungry man. If Vitellius, the great Roman emperor| gouty the Sie thie ae 
Peace Brow, 


tr. 
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For Forest and Stream. 
GREAT NORTHERN PICKEREL. 
(Hsox Inuciodes.) 


a 
MID the Thousand Isles that gem 
8t. Lawrence with a diadem, 

When winds are soft and waves are calm. 
And pine woods steep the air with balm, 
The angler dreams away his days, 
Mid scenes beyond the poet’s praise; 
Wafted across that fairy flood, 
He sees in Nature naught but good. 


“Mid islets, wood-embower'd and green, 
The fisher comes when day is new, 

Lapp’d in Elysian dreams to float, 
Enchanted in his light canoe. 


High up on drooping boughs entwin’d, 
The grapevine twists its garland wreath. 
Or droops its purple clusters down 
To kiss the wooing wave beneath. 
The red bird from the topmost branch 
Ponrs out its mellow burst of song; 
The larks and blackbirds down the shore, 
Their sweet harmonious trills prolong, 
And when the evening shades prevail 
The whippoorwill repeats 1ts tale. 


o 

Here is the angler’s paradise, 

A dreamy,;Eden-like retreat; 
With balmy perfumes in the air, 

And wild flowers springing at the feet; 
And far beneath the lucent deeps, 

The gay-hued, floating fish are seen, 
Quick darting in the depths serene. 


Here Esox Luciodes dwells, 

With bristling teeth and mighty jaw, 
Insatiate, savage, swift to seize 

The prey that feeds its hungry maw. 
And here the angler’s utmost skill 

Is task’d the struggling foe to kill, 
To land him, gasping and supine, 

With humming reel and spinning line. 


IT. McLean. 
eee 
THE GREEN RIVER COUNTRY. 


ROM where it rises—a little brook in Fremont’s Peak— 

the Green River rolls southward an impetuous torrent, 

its volume constantly increasing as it receives the tribute 
brought by a thousand channels from the lofty mountains 
through which it flows. Its waters are dark and black as 
it sweeps through some narrow passage where the sun’s 
rays never penetrate, but assume when spread out in the 
clear light of day the pale green color from which it takes 


its name. 
It is a glorious river. The territory through which it 


passes presents some of the most majestic scenery that our 
country can afford. For miles it rushes through deep and 
gloomy cafions, whose precipitous sides offer no inequality 
that might serve as the resting place for a bird; or through 
stony valleys, where the water leaps and dashes against the 
rocks as though they were enemies, that it would tear from 
their beds and carry captive toward the Colorado. It roars 
between high mountains, rock-ribbed and dark with their 
evergreen foliage, or sublime with their mantles of ever- 
lasting snows, and glides pleasantly through fertile valleys, 
where Nature is the only husbandman and the deer and elk 
the only cattle. 

Parks there are, where the tall pines and the cotton- 
woods, with their silvery foliage, stand as if arrayed at the 
command of the most skillful of gardeners; where green 
meadows, dotted with clumps of trees, or with little copses, 
stretch away toward the rocky heights beyond and seem 
almost to reveal the hand of man in the artistic beauty of 
their design. But no gardener planted these towering 
trees, nor was human skill evoked to lay out these delight- 
ful parks; the hand of a greater being tlian man is visible 
in all these beauties—the haad of God. 

Each mile of the river’s length presents fresh charms, 
and the thoughtful mind is awed and purified by the con- 
templation of these, some of the grandest works of Nature. 

Nor is animal life, in all its varied forms, wanting to 
complete the picture. Here we have perhaps the finest 
hunting ground in America. Owing to the rocky and 
mountainous nature of the country it offers but little to 
attract the farmer, and the few dwellers on the river are 
the wandering trappers who, like the Indian, driven by the 
constant influx of settlers from the plains and from the 
eastern slope of the mountains toward the setting sun, find 
here a resting place whence they will not soon be expelled. 
These, however, are few in comparison with the myriads of 
furred, feathered, and finned denizens of this wild region, 
and cause but slight diminution in their numbers. The 
brooks furnish trout by thousands—from half a pound to 
four pounds in weight—active, plucky fish, that it isa 
pleasure to hook anda satisfaction to land. Beaver are 
very plentiful, and their dams may be found at intervals of 
half a mile on every moderately large brook. Otter, too, 
are trapped in considerable numbers every winter, though 
not so numerous now as in former years. These, with the 
mink and fisher, are the finer fur-bearing animals of the 
country. The felide are represented by the lynx and the 
mountain lion, or congar; the latter rarely seen, but some- 
times making his presence felt by killing a calf ora colt 
while the herds are out on the range. 

~ Deer and elk are numerous in the bottoms and on the 
mountains, a few antelopes frequent the elevated plateaus 
that occur from time to time along the river, while the 





- Joftiest peaks afford a secure refuge to. the wary mountain 


sheep. When hunting along the river or some’of its tribu- 
taries you will often notice the track of the ferocious griz- 
zly, or of his smaller and more timid ccengeners, the black 
and cinnamon bears; and should you desire a closer ac- 
quaintance with these kings of the mountain it may be 


| Three species of grouse—the sage, the blue and the ruffed— 
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formed by following the tracks into the higher lands. 

For the birds, who shall tell their numbers, or who shall 
enumerate their varieties? Sand-hill cranes, together with 
geese and ducks in countless numbers pass over in spring 
and autumn, and pause at various points to feed and rest. 















are found in the bottoms and on the mountain’s sides, while 
close beneath the snow line breeds the white tailed ptar- 
migan. 

In fine, the sportsman or naturalist will find here much 
to attract and delight him. And perhaps he may even be 
tempted, as I once was, to sever for atime the ties that 
bind him to his eastern home, and, building a little cabin, 
settle in this country until he shall have exhausted its plea- 
sures. 

But why shouldjl attempt to awaken in other breasts the 
enthusiasm I feel for this fascinating region, or to picture 
to you the beauties of this fascinating river? To delineate 
them aright would require the pen of a Ruskin and the ex- 
perience of a Powell. Its glories are only known to one 
who, like the latter, has floated on its hurrying tide down 
to where it unites with the Grand to form that mightier 
stream, the Rio Colorado of the west. 

Fifty miles below the Union Pacific Railroad crossing 
the river becomes wider, and its mad rush for ‘a while is 
checked as it flows slowly through a broad valley. Here 
its surface is dotted with little sand bars, against which the 
water ripples with a gentle murmur, far different from its 
usual angry roar. On the north and south the mountains, 
stern and immutable in their rugged magnificence form an 
almost continuous barrier, and seem to open unwillingly 
the narrow channel through which the waters pass. On 
the east the bluffs rise one after another in bare, gray 
walls until they become part of the foothills and at last 
run into the mountains a few miles away. On the west 
the valley is bounded bya range of lofty buttes, almost 
perpendicular on every side, but occasionally affording a 
path by which an active climber may reach the summit. 
The surface of the plateau is level and clothed with short 
bunch grass, here and there diversified by a few tall weeds, 
which wave wildly in the never-ceasing breeze. 

From this elevated post the country may be seen stretched 
out in a glorious panorama. The dark green ribbons, 
which run back from the river in all'directions, showing 
where the brooks descend from the higher land, contrast 
finely with the silvery gray of the sage plains ; while the 
cloud-capped mountains beyond, touched by the declining 
sun, form a gorgeous setting fcr the picture. 

Near the base of one of these buttes our camp is pitched. 
Three or four tents, their white canvas showing bright 
against the green willows, stand ata short distance from 
the water. Four Government wagons are drawn up not 
far off, and the baggage of the outfit lies on the ground 
beside them. The horses and mules, dispersed over the 
plain, are cropping the luxuriant nerbage, tended by their 
watchful herders, who occasionally drive in those that 
stray too far, and’ prevent the more restless from wander- 
ing away from camp. 

Around the glowing fire a dozen men are stretched upon 
the ground. Bearded, bronzed by exposure to all weathers, 
and clothed in buckskin, you might take them all at first 
glance fora party of trappers; but their speech betrays 
their occupation, and shows you that they are members of 
some scientific expedition. 

The evening meal over, they have lighted their pipes, 
and are discussing with animated voice and gesture the 
various prizes obtained during the day. Some exult in 
a new fossil, others examine some rare bird, others 
still are looking over their tools, while two who are clean- 
ing their rifles converse about to-morrow’s hunt. The two 
last are John N- and myself. The last morsel of fresh 
meat in the camp has been consumed to-day, and we have 
resolved to make an early start to-morrow morning and see 
if we cannot renew the supply. So, soon after the sun 
goes down we wrap our buffalo robes around us and ere 
long are soundly asleep. 

The stars were shining brightly from the cloudless sky, 
when we crossed the river and turning north, directed our 
course up the stream. The wind blew chilly down from 
the mountains, causing us to gather our blankets closer 
about us we trotted silently along. At length we reached 
a deep and rocky cafion, where, on passing some days be- 
fore, we had noticed numerous tracks of deer and elk ; 
here, turning away from the river, we commenced to as- 


cend the heights. 

A silent ride of* about two miles between the gloomy 
10cks brought us to the commencement of the timber just 
as the light began to appear in the East. Pushing on 
through this until we were well up on the mountain, we 
came toa slight opening among the pines, where a little 
spring bubbling out of the ground fertilized a small extent 
‘of land and nourished a rich growth of grass. Here we 
halted and unsaddled our horses, and after picketing them 
out to feed; started off to look for the game which we ex- 
pected to find near at hand. 

We took the precaution to notice with the utmost care 
the various landmarks that we passed on our way. This 
was necessary for the reason that among those extensive 
foresfs each tree looks so much like the next one that unless 
great care is exercised the traveler becoming bewildered by 
this similarity, is almost sure to lose his way. 

As we proceed through the sombre aisles of the forest 
our moccasin-shod feet fall noiselessly up: the thick car- 
pet of fine needles with which the grouna..:pread. The 
breeze blows softly on our faces bringing with it the faint 
damp odors of decaying vegetation and soughs with a 







































































































































































gentle rustling through the tops of the lofty pines. A 
dim, uncertain light pervades the scene, rarely relieved by 
aray of sunlight, which breaks through the dense foliage 
and flecks the ground with spangles of waving gold. The 
ruffed grouse, with sedate step and dignified bearing, stalks 
a few paces away from our path, while the little pine squir- 
rel, startled from the ground, hurries to some elevated 
perch, whence he gazes at us with his round, black eyes, 
wondering, no doubt, what the strange creatures are that 
invade these mysterious solitudes. No sound is heard save 
the whispering of the pines and the distant cry of the 
Clarkes crow, borne faintly to our ears from the peaks above. 

At length we reach a spot where the trees grow farther 
apart and the light becomes stronger, and as we round the 
prostrate truak of a huge tree, an object catches our eye 
which causes us suddenly to stand motionless as statues. 
A fine two-year-old black tail buck is feeding on the edge 
of the openiag not seventy-five yards from us. The wind 
blowing from him to us has not notified him of our pres- 
ence, nor have his eyes or ears warned him to hurry away 
through the forest. We draw cautiously back to the shel- 
ter of the fallen tree, John kneels, and, as the buck pre- 
sents his side, fires. The crack of the rifle echoes over the 
mountain and is thrown back from a hundred crags. The 
buck gives , two or three sudden bounds and stands gazing 
wildly around fora moment, and then moves slowly off 
through the trees. But we have seen the life blood pour- 
ing from the wound behind his shoulder, and we know 
that he will not go far before lying down, and that when 
he lies down he will never rise again. 

We step leisurely forward to the spot where he disap- 
peared and find a thick trail of blood, and following this 
for about thirty yards we come to the beautiful creature 
lying dead, his muscles still quivering and the steaming 
current just ceasing to flow. 

Half an hour is devoted to skinning and breaking up our 
quarry, and as much more to the enjoyment of a cigarrette 
as we recline on the soft pine needles and dreamily watch 
the waving tree tops; and then seeing that the sun is ap- 
proaching the zenith, we resume our rifles and advance 
again. Two or three little openings are passed revealing 
nothing, and the afternoon is wearing away, when, as we 
stand on the edge of another little glade consulting upon 
the advisability of an immediate return, we see a large 
buck and two does emerge from the woods on the other 
side and walk down toward the little pool which lies half 
way across the opening. They are three hundred yards 
away, but if they continue to advance after drinking will 
pass within shot of us. The; remain near the water, how- 
ever, and we determine to crawl upon them. 

The grass, fortunately, is moderately high, and conceals 
us as we creep slowly along. At length we are within one 
hundred and fifty yards, the grass becomes shorter and we 
can advance no nearer. We carefully raise our heads 
above the grass and fire together, and the two does drop. 
The buck runs a fe*v paces and stops and looks back to see 
why his companions are not at his side. As he stands 
broadside toward me, I raise up again, and, firing quickly, 
have the satisfaction of seeing him come to his haunches. 
We run gleefully up and administer the coup de grace to 
John’s doe, which he has shot through the shoulders, and 
to the buck, which has a broken back. Then hastily bleed- 
ing the game, we hurry off to bring up the horses. 

And we were none too soon in doing so. -The time 
taken in packing the loads, and in looking for John’s 
buck, which on our return we had almost missed, and the 
fact that we had to walk, leading our burdened horses, de- 
layed us so that the sun was setting as we emerged from 
the timber. A little later and we should have been forced 
to camp in the forest. No great hardship, you will say. 
True, but we preferred the dinner that awaited us in camp 
and our warm buffalo robes to dry deer meat and a single 
blanket in the mountain. 

We hurried down the cafion, and in a short time after 
reaching the river bank were opposite the camp. Here our 
shouts soon attracted the attention of the crowd around the 
fire, and a couple of horses were led over to us by one of 
the party, which we mounted and rode across the river. 
And now while we enjoy our dinner by the cheerful fire- 
light, some skin the last three deer and others tell us of 
what they have done during the day and demand an ac- 


eount of our trip. This is soon given ; and when an hour 


later the rising moon silvers the mountains, the plain and 
the river, and floods the camp with its clear, pale light, 


dimming the flickering rays of the fire, no sound breaks 


the stillness of the air save the monotonous cropping of 


the feeding herd and the low murmur of the water as it 
ripples softly against the banks ; lenes susurrt sub noctem. 


Ornils. 
——_ <5 +o ___——_ 
PRACTICAL FISH CULTURE. 
cai eaiMecocais 
NUMBER ONE. 


——@———— 
NDER this head the writer proposes to give full and 
complete instructions regarding the building of 


ponds, dams, screens and the manner of keeping trout, to- 
gether with the modes of taking spawn, handling and hatch- 
ing it, the rearing of the young fish, their diseases and 
enemies so far as known, and such other matters as may be 
necessary to thoroughly post one that has not the slightest 
knowledge of the first principles of fish-breeding, so that he 
will be able to manage a trout farm successfully. Therefore, 
the reader that is already well posted is informed that these 
articles are for a much larger class who must perforcecom- — 
‘mence at the A B ©, and if he should be so well learned 


that there is nothing possible for him to gain from the ex 
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watch the proceedings below through the cracks, and not- 
withstanding the fact that the writer has done it hundreds 
of times it is not only just as interesting as ever, but as un- 
satisfactory, for there are some parts of the operation about THE VALUE OF FOREST TREES. 
which there seems to be as much obscurity as ever. Most, “ijgihia, toane that tree.” 

if not all efforts at pairing seem to be on the part of the E are much gratified to know that more of an inter- 
males who often appear on the spawning beds several days W est is beginning to be taken in the preservation and 
before the females, and when the latter arrive and begin | cultivation of our natural forests, and that a consciousness 


perience of another, then he may skip the whole series, for 
he is much better informed than the writer thereof. 

And if it should seem that too free use is made of the 
first person singular, then it should also be remembered 
that one who has nothing but his own personal experience 
to draw upon, is of necessity compelled to use it often, and 
all the knowledge of trout-breeding that I possess can be 
truthfully said to have been acquired in that school that 
is reported to be the most expensive of all, and which is 
well patronized by a certain class of whom it is said that 
they will learn in no other; but until quite recently there 
was no other, of any kind. Within the last few years there 
have been several books published of more or less excel- 
lence, but there are new discoveries and modes of operation 
continually claiming attention, so that a book soon becomes 
old in this new business, and besides this, they are all defi- 
cient in details, and it is in these where men have failed. 

Some of these writers have had but little personal ex- 
perience, have lived at a distance from their ponds which 
have been cared for by an attendant, who did all the work 
and gave the proprietor all the information he possessed 
about them; and right here it would be as well to say that 
the writer makes no claim to any scientific knowledge, 
which the much regrets), and as he often has questions of 
hat nature asked, he is always obliged to refer them to 
more ¢ompetent authority, but having dug and built his 
ponds with his own hands, taken the spawn and cared for 
it and the fish, without help most of the time, he feels 
competent to give advice of a practical nature. 

It was thought neeessary to state tl:ese things in order 
that the readers of Forest AND STREAM may know exactly 
how much value can be placed on the statements hereafter 
to be made. 


sterner sex who keeps close to her unless driven off by | waste lands with timber and forest trees, is beginning to be 
some more powerful rival. The female pays no attention appreciated. All thisis a step in the right direction agd 
to these skirmishes, but busies herself in making a deprey- | deserves our thanks. So great has been the destruction of 
sion in the gravel wherein to deposit her treasure. This | scme of our large forest lands, that in some sections of our 
she does by turning on her side and whipping the gravel | country its effects have already been seriously felt. 
with a succession of short quick strokes of her tail which Droughts of long continuance, great dryness of the atmos. 
causes her to move forward and upward until she is beyond | phere, and the drying up of quite alarge number of streams 
its reach, when she again returns to her position to rest. | —some of them not inconsiderable streams, have in fact 
The male fish now renews his attentions by rubbing against | disappeared altogether, while some streams of water, 
her sides, sometimes going clear around her head, all the | which once made sweet music in their serpentine meander- 


almost imagine he can hear a rumbling sound as he rounds | sheltering forest over their heads, have become a shadow of 
the point of her nose. what they once were. We behold no tall green forest with 
This is kept up until a nest is made several inches deep and | jts deepening shade making glad the heart of man; no peb- 
a foot or more in circumference, which sometimes occupies | jy prooklet murmurs over its many-colored mosaics; its di- 
two or three days. When all is ready she depresses her | yeysified channel lies bare, and a universal dryness of the 
abdomen by bending her head and tail upward and by atmosphere has taken the place of the former cooling mel- 
gently pressing against the stones as she moves forward, | low climate. We sigh in vain for the cooling breeze that 
the eggs flow in an amber stream. The male, watchful | once swept over these hills, that coursed through these 
of every move, seems to know the exact moment, for both | yajes bringing comfort and aan to the weary traveler 
seem to move by one impuse and discharge eggs and milt | we sit auntie upon an old and well: known seat—a pile of 
together, which are then covered up, but whether by one | yo¢Kg ait the hemlocks—once covered with meus anal vio» 
or both, I have never been able to determine. Some say | jets springing at their bases. Alas! the hemlock’s shade has 
the male alone does this, but there is always a great flurry | departed with the hemlocks, the green tous ated Vibiin 


the nest-making, each one is appropriated by one of the | of the necessity of planting out large tracts of hitherto . 


while trembling with excitement until the spectator can ings through the forest, are dry, and they, like the green: 


Having had many Ictters from the Southern States con- 
taining inquiries concerning trout, wherein it was doubtful 
if the writer thereof knew our brook-trout of the north, I 
will say: I do not know the exact southern limit in which 
trout occur. There is a fish called trout everywhere, a 
chub in the James River is so called, and a varicty of bass 
is known in Alabama by the same name, so that it will be 
seen that the common names of fish are almost as badly 
mixed as those of birds, and probably the inhabitants of 
those places who have heard their fish called trout all their 
sives would laugh to scorn the pretentions of our fish to the 
name, and as this paper is not limited in its circulation to 
the habitat of the Salmo fontinalis, I will merely say, that 
that is the name of the fish referred to here, for description 
of which see any scientific work on fishes. It has also been 
called Salmo nigrescens, and Baione fontinalizs, but the name 


given above is adopted by Richardson, Kirtland, Mitchell, 


Ayres, Gill, DeKay, Storer, and other prominent scientific 


men. 


It is popularly called brook-trout, speckled trout, spotted 


trout, and mountain trout, in different localities. 


There is a variety called silver trout which is entirely 
without spots or markings, and whose sides glisten with a 
beautiful silver sheen, not so handsome however as the 
spotted kind. This fish is found occasionally in western 


New York, in Vermont and perhaps in other States. I 
had both kinds on exhibition at a fair once, and a man 
from Lycoming Co., Pa., after examining the silver trout, 
said: ‘‘ Those are trout, but what are the others?” 

After explaining that they were our common brook-trout 
he looked them all over and said that they must be what 
he had heard called ‘‘ black trout,” but had never seen 
them, although he was breeding the silver ones. Natural- 
ists who count but little fer color in fish, as it is so much 
more variable in them than in birds and animals, make no 
difference I believe, between these fish, or it may be that 
the silver ones are albinos; if so, then it appears that there 
are sections where the trout are all albinos. I have never 
thought enough of them to try to breed them, and none 
have ever occurred among my stock which originally came 
from streams where they are occasionally fourd. 

There is a great difference in the markings on our trout, 

not only in the crimson dot, which often varies on the sides 
of the same fish, but in the pencilings on the back, which 
is sometimes mottled, and at others marked with broad ir- 
regular bands; the latter are my favorites and are known 
on the trout farm as ‘‘ mackerel-backs,” a name that des 
cribes their appearance exactly. 
} A person with more leisure could have easily determined 
if it were possible to breed these fish ‘‘to the feather,” as 
the poultry men say. This is among the possibilities of 
fish culture and will be accomplished some day. Why not? 
Marks are fixed by selection of breeders in all other live 
stock, and it may require several generations to establish a 
strain that will be true to pattern. 

_The lateness of the season, however, demands that the 
different modes of taking spawn should come first in order, 
and therefore we will leave these minor questions and pro- 
ceed to consider those. 

There are three ways by which trout are increased in 
ponds and streams; first: by making spawning places and 
allowing the fish to make their cwn nests in which they 
spawn, and the young hatch without further aid from man; 
second: taking the eggs from the ripe fish, impregnating 
and hatching them; third: by making nests in the inzenious 
contrivance known as Ainsworth screens, where the fish 
lay their eggs in gravel that rests on wire cloth and it is 
caught on ‘a finer screen below, from which it is taken to 
be hatched in the same manner as those taken by hand. 

In order to clearly describe the last two processes, it will 


- be necessary to show how the fish deposit their ova when 


left to themselves. It is always interesting to lie at full 
length upon the board covering of the spawning race and 















ellipse as ‘‘a circle kinder r 


and a cloud of milt that has prevented close observation. have become dried up and withered, and they have left no 
It often happens that when two ripe males are battling | trace’ behind.where all this beauty had bees : 
for possession of a female that the fight ends in the death We might cite many interestin scientific — hilosoph 
of one or both. A fin will be torn out, or scratches on the ical facts to prove that whe a uciieil h anail =e : 
sides from the adversaries’ teeth will have caused a slower | o¢ atmospheric and oie phenomena cleat the ee 
athe from the fungoid growth with which the wounds will | o¢ our forests has been fully and esohatiy sane . 
be covered. : ; "4 
For ponds and streams where the trout are to be left to oe. omnis ge = * eee 
do their own spawning, all that is necessary is to provide | only moderate capacity, the life study of such an one has 
graveled beds in or near a spring if possible, or just below given ample proof of the necessity of preserving our forests 
an eddy formed by a log or stone where the water is not | intact. Said a man of only ordinary intelli ee “T ha 
too swift. The beds should be covered over by boards | jaq no opportunity for studying these conten as in < 
which not only prevent their being disturbed by the sight way you have, I know but ‘of the reason why it alw z 
of persons or animals passing, but also gives the fish a follows that teats you cut off the wood from sa enti: 
feeling of security. é you dry up the brooks; but I know it is so in nine cases 
The increase is very small by this method as the eggs that out of ten. I am satisfied there is something in it 
are laid by one pair are thrown out and devoured by the than ‘scatiees ” s = 
next fish who may happen to choose the same locality for a ‘“ Of what tracts di you meek aee4 
nest, still it is much better than nothing if the cwner is not ler em whet  teeed rh oa sive that a ancased 
able or inclined to do more... The ~ artificial pond that grounds ile oak tote tn ie ee couiittion te tee 
the writer ever saw was managed in this way, and the ae! ; 
owner took many trout for his own use from it each year, ener Sen —— 7 ar See 
besides allowing a limited number of visitors to fish in it “Why, sir. I used . be cali sportsman once; twent 
at one dollar per pound. : ; : years ago, when I was a younger man, I used to go oe 
This pond was 80x100 feet, and from oné to nine feet these Henny swamps, as they were called, and in six hours’ 
deep. It was simply scooped out with a plow and scraper time. with a good: des~—Desh—end wm self d 
below a couple of small springs which were made into hen a eeanmedieaia and ‘aan we were one tired in es = 
spawning beds, and aditch plowed around the pond to carry I soe had I heaes so minded. have cia indie a ee 
off the surface water. birds twice twenty in number before five o'clock.” . 
‘‘Why did you not keep on shooting, if you relished the 
SS ? y i 
—There are 1,500 vessels engaged in the Baltimore oyster ee —— a 
trade, which in season average 1,200 bushels of oysters > P 
each trip. These have mostly suspended operations. A | ‘And this was the case with myself. I confess to the 
short time since pungymen bought oysters at 40 cents per | wish to have kept up the ‘ banging away ’ until night, but I 
bushel at the beds, brought them to Baltimore, expecting | never was a pot hunter or ‘slaughterer of birds or fish,’ for 
to realize 60 cents, the price paid when they left, and were | the mere sport of killing the same. I shot what I ‘in 


compelled to sell for 10 to 15 cents. This has had the effect | _ 
of intimidating the oystermen, and hence receipts are light. wanted, as all good and true sportsmen do. I never com- 
mitted bird or fish murder.” 


Some of the packing-houses which a* this time are usually 
very busy, are doing nothing. A few others again who in “You once made these Henny Swamps your game 


busy seasons employ 500 and 1,000 men, have from one- ound. You would find it difficult no 

third to one-sixth this number now at work. It is estimated oie, there.” ra ee 

that over 12,000 persons are engaged in the oyster in- ia Sa a 

chadling the re aoe gaged in the oyster trade, in “You are right, answered my friend. ‘You would be 
as likely to find black duck ona July pasture as a woodcock 


—A lot of minstrels went to a town not far from Boston | . 
lately, and advertised to give a performance for ‘“‘the benefit | i these dry barrens, once fine, damp, shady swamps, just 


of the poor—tickets reduced to ten cents.” The hall was | the best of feeding grounds for the woodcock. Tiey are 
crammed full The next morning a committee of the poor | gone never to return again, and the brooks are dried up.”* 
called upon the treasurer of the concern for the amount said Of what benefit, therefore, may or may flot..be a know!l- 


benefit had netted. The treasurer expressed astonishment res 
at the demand. ‘‘I thought,” said the chairman of the com- ~ 2 f the temperature of the earth in fonest or open 
ands ? 


mittee, ‘‘you advertised this concert for the benefit of the 
poor.” Replied the treasurer: ‘‘Didn’t we put the tickets Ebermaye, a celebrated Bavarian physicist, passed many 
down to ten cents so that the poor could all come!” The | months of his active life in the study of external influences 
committee vanished. upon the atmospheric temperature of forest and plain. 
--The Emperor said to Nelaton (the famous French | Among his conclusions pertinent to the discussion of our 

surgeon, who has just died), when he cured his Prince Im- | ja ner we would note that, upon : 
perial in 1867: ‘‘ I thank you, Monsieur Nelaton; you have =e » SPUN CONE. LOT ee 
i, tices to be made of the temperature of the ground by 


saved my son.” ‘‘ Iam glad of it, sire,” was his answer, ¢ 
‘‘for I have at the same time saved my reputation.” means of thermometers sunk from the depth of from one to 


ant BP a _ many — h to sever a man’s carotid | six inches, and of one, two, and three and four feet, he 
artery,” said Nelaton, the French surgeon, recently deceas- | found in the u layer of earth, within one f 
ed, ‘‘remember that about two minutes must elapse before surface, the ieee monthly mean seaienereaeae oth 
syncope takes place, and as many more before death super- ring both in open and in wooded regi in th 
venes. Now four minutes are just three more than is pe regions, © mont of 
needed for binding a ligature, provided, that you do not | January; and only on the high mountains does the lowest 
hurry.” temperature occur in February. He also found an increase 
—The funny man on the World says that ‘‘seven cars full | Of temperature from February, or until its maximum in 
of eggs were sent to the Milwaukee and Northern oe July; at the high stations only does the maximum occur in 
in one train last week—an unparalled instance of ova-load- | August. All our observations have convinced us that from 
ing. th ugust perature decreases 
—A hundred thousand salmon, the eggs being received inane Peers : . ite: . ~ 
from California, have been hatched at the State Hatching ; 3 
These facts, to the common understanding, may seem 


House, and will soon be placed in the tributaries to Lake 
Ontario. very trivial or scarcely worth the mention, yet, my friends, 


—A Sophomore at howlstrang University describes an | ‘0 the agricultural interests of a country they are of great 
at ends. ” > 


FRED MATHER. 
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weight—of priceless value. It is important for many men 
to know that the monthly increase of temperature is most 
rapid in May, and is nearly as great in April, and it is least 
in June and July. At a lower depth in the earth than that 
of one foot, we find the temperature to be greater in June 
and July than it isin the upper stratum. There is loss of 
temperature, the most rapid in the months of October and 
November, and least in the very coldest months of January 
pnd February. 

Tn all our forest covered lands we find the lowest temper- 
ature to be in February. From February to June we have 
often an interval in which the common, or unscientific ob- 
server notices, if he notices anything at all about the 
weather, that the ground is cooler than the air, and in July 
and August the ground is warmer than the air. Conse- 
quently the greatest difference between the temperature of 
tree and forest lands occur in May, and least in June, these 
fluctuations always being less in the forest than in the open 
glade. 

The great influence of our dense forests in preventing the 
cooling of the ground by the radiation of its heat, is al- 
ways a noticeable fact, most observable in October and No- 
vember, and least in January and February. 

Should we further discuss this question of ‘‘Woodman, 
spare that tree,” we may present other reasons why our 
prayer for the forest should be heard. 

OLLIPOD QUILL. 
——__- <> 

Tur Bois p’Arc ror LumBeR.—In a recent visit to 
Northern Texas we saw large numbers of the Bois d’Arc 
or Osaye Orange trees in the river valleys, and heard mar- 
vellous stories of the endurance of the wood in situations 
where it was much exposed to alternate moisture and 
drouth. It was much used by the Indians for bows, and the 
early French coyageurs gave it the name of Bois d’ Arc, or 
bow wood, a name often corrupted into ‘‘Bodock.” The 
tree grows sometimes to a diameter of two or thre feet, 
and is sawed into lumber for wagons. It is close grained, 
andthe tire once set upon the wheels never becomes loose 
until it is worn out. This is a great advantage in any cli- 
mate, and would be invaluable in the almost rainless re- 
gion of the plains. They tell of wagons in Texas that came 
in with the first emigration, and after thirty years are still 
serviceable and in good condition. The wood is also much 
used for fence posts, and resists decay longer than any 
other wood in that region. If these claims are well found- 
ed there must be an immense demand for the lumber west 
of the Missouri, where wood is so scarce, and where there 
is no hard wood at all. The forests of this wood in Texas 
should have protection by law, and it should be extensively 
planted in the more northern States as a timber tree.— 
American Agriculturist. 


Che Hennel. 


HE Terrier, although not used to any great extent in 
the field as a sporting dog, is death on vermin, and 
being very intelligent, apt at learning, delicate of nose, and 
quick of eye and scent, will be found the best dog for rac- 
coon hunting. There are several varieties of the Terrier— 
the English, the Bull, the Fox, the Scotch, the Skye, and 
the Dandie Diamont, so called, in honor of the character 
of that name in Walter Scott’s ‘‘Guy Mannering.” The 
English Terrier possesses a smooth coat, a tapering muzzle, 
eye small and bright, and has an habitual custom of dig- 
ging the ground with his fore feet and dragging away the 
stones and other substances in his mouth. The Scotch Ter- 
rier is a quaint-looking animal, broken or wire-haired, al- 
ways ready for work or play, good to hunt rats, and in fact 
will diz a fox out of his hole when he fancies himself in 
safety. The color of the Scotch Terrier is generally the 
game asthat of the English dog, he has so long been kept 
as a pet that unless a pure breed is obtained from his native 
country, he will be found valueless as a sporting dog. All 
these dogs would be of the greatest value for successful 
raccoon hunting. In the London Field a gentleman writes 
the following about Terriers, and if raccoon is substituted 
for badger, ittwill be found serviceable: 

“T have witnessed the digging out of a great many bad- 
gers, both old and young, and have frequently found as 
many as three cubs; and on three occasions that I can re- 
member, four ina litter. Badgers are a great nuisance: 
they take possession of the best earths, and as far as*m 
experience goes, drive foxes away from them, although 
know it is generally supposed to be quite the reverse. 

This spring, while in Devonshire, I dug out nine badgers 
in two days, including a litter of four cubs. There isa con- 
siderable amount of excitement in unearthing an old bad- 
ger from a deep sandy earth, and it is one of the best tests 
of the capabilities of a Terrier that can be obtained. Some 
of the Devonshire earths are very extensive, covering near- 
ly or perhaps quite half an acre of come and unless sta 
have *two or three really good Terriers well up to their 
work, it is quite useless attempting to dig—unless, of 
course, you are lucky enough to find a Tr in a very 
small earth, which is not often the case. I have tried at 
different times Terriers of all sorts, shapes and breeds, and 
I certainly think that for going to ground there is nothing 
to beat the Fox Terrier proper, and his cousin the wire- 
haired variety. I have seen many capital wire-haired dogs, 
one of the best being a little dog weighing about fifteen 
pounds, and sent to me not long ago to try; not many dogs 
that would beat him for sheer gameness, yet for going to 

und, I have never seen a better. He has a most wonder- 

ul knack of keeping a badger from shifting his quarters 

ina deep earth, and of preventing him digging. Bull- 

Terriers are, as a rule, of little use to go to ground; it does 

not seem natural to them, and they would vastly 
few rounds with the badger in the open air to 








ing for 


him ia an earth, perhaps some ten or fifteen feet below the 
surface.” 
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Alatural History. 


—A correspondent writes from Lawrence, Kansas, that 
while shooting quail the other day he bagged an albino 
which was pure white with the exception of three delicate 
brown feathers on the breast and three quill feathers on one 


wing—a bird of the most beautiful description. Its legs 
and bill were also pure white, which is the strangest part 
of this freak cf nature; for although albinoes are not un- 
common throughout the animal creation, the bills of albino 
birds and their legs when not feathered, are usually of a 
delicate pink shade. In the case of ptarmigan, all members 
of that species assume a winter garb of pure white, except- 
ing a few feathers on the teil and wings, but these birds 
are in no sense albinoes, as their dress changes with the re- 
currence of the seasons, and in autumn is as dark-a 
brown as that of the ruffed grouse. Were the bill of this 
quail (ortyx) not pure white, we should be ready to believe 
that in this particular instance these characteristics of the 
ptarmigan were developed in this bird. We trust that our 
correspondent has had the forethought to get this bird 
mounted. 

—Some interesting information relating to the ravages of 
insects was given by Mr. C. O. Groom Napier to the 
House of Commons Committee of last Session on the pro- 
tection of wild birds. In 1782 the caterpillars of the brown- 
tail moth were so numerous as to defoliate the trees of a 
very large part of the south of England. Thealarm wasso 
great that public prayers were offered in the churches that 
the calamity might be stayed. The poor were paid 1s. per 
bushel for collecting caterpillars’ webs, to be burnt under 
the inspection of the overseers of the parish; and fourscoure 
bushels were collected daily in some parishes. The brown- 
tail moth is a beautiful little white insect, about an inch in 
expanse of wings. Mr. Napier noticed that in 1853 it de- 
foliated about 20ft. of hedge near Parkstone, Poole; and in 
1855 the caterpillars riddled and deprived of their leaves 
two plum trees in his garden at Lewes, one of which died. 
The caterpillar of the gamma moth is one of the most in- 
jurious to garden plants; it principally feeds at night, and 
concealing itself by day, is unperceived. The gamma moth 
overran F'rance about a century ago and devoured a very 
large portion of the crops, but, fortunately, the corn was 
not attacked. The antler moth is sometimes extremely 
destructive to grass crops. Mr. Napier once saw millions 
of these on the Wrekin, and in the following summer the 
grass of that mountain was in a miserable state. The 
lackey moth is very destructive to filbert plantations, cherry 
orchards, and other tree plantations. The buff tip, the cab- 
bage moth, and the small ermines are very destructive to 
the leaves of fruit trees and garden shrubs. But, on the 
other hand, the benefits derived from the labor of some in- 
sects should not be overlooked; some species feed only on 
noxious weeds, and others prey on still more noxious insects. 
One of the greatest friends ot the agriculturist is the family 
of ichneumon flies, which lay their eggs in the bodies of liv- 
ing caterpillars, in which they are hatched, thus destroying 
them; although the caterpillar, after being ‘techneumoned,” 
has still a voracious appetite. The caterpillars which feed 
on the cabbage eat twice their weight in a day; the larve 
of some of the fleck flies eat a much larger proportion 
than this. The productive powers of insects vary very 
much. Some lay only two eggs; others, such as the white 
ant, forty millions, laying them at the rate of sixty a 
minute. The queen of the hive bee is capable of laying 
50,000 in a season; the female wasp, 30,000. The majority 
of insects, however, lay but about 100, in general, the 
larger the insect the fewer eggs it lays. Most insects have 
two generations in the year; some have 20; others take 
seven years from the time the egg is laid until their natural 
death in a perfect state. But probably not above five per 
cent. of the eggs laid become perfect insects. Among the 
flies the daddylonglegs is one of the most destructive, es- 
pecially in France; it feeds on tfie roots of grass, and Mr. 
Napier in 1859 noticed meadows in La Manche devastated 
by it. The starlng is a bird most useful in destroying 
these larve, and those of the horse and cattle flies. "The 
orthopteris insects, of which the locust, grasshopper, and 
cockchafer are examples, are very destructive. The 
numerous species of grasshoppers lessen the amount of our 
grass crops. Locusts are seldom found in England now in 
sufficient numbers to do any damage, but they have done 
considerable damage here in former generations. Their 
greatest enemies are the starling and rose-colored pastor, 
which follow them in flocks and decapitate them by hun- 
dreds. The beetles are immensely numerous, as regards 
species. In 1574 the cockchafers gathered in such numbers 
on the banks of the Severn as to prevent the working of 
the watermills. On another occasion, in Galway, they 
formed a black clcud that darkened the sky;for the distance 
of a league. and destroyed the vegetation so completely that 
summer seemed turned into winter. They made a noise 
resembling the sawing of wood. The people, threatened 
with famine, were obliged to devour them. In 1804 they 
were alarmingly numerous in Switzerland. The female 
lays about 30 eggs; in six weeks they are hatched. They 
live from three to four years in the leet state. The first 
year they do not do a great amount of damage; but in the 
second year they attack the roots of all plants within their 
reach. They oiten ruin the crops of corn, lucerne, straw- 
berries and various plants on which man depends for food. 
In a field of twenty-nine acres in France, above 48,000 larve 
were found—quite sufficient to destruy the entire crop dur- 
ing the season. Our insectivorous birds are diligent in des- 
troying the larve of insects, but they will not do all that is 

uired; hand labor is also needed. Mr. Napier is of 
opinion that the extensive diffusion of information on the 
habits and means of destroying our more noxious insects 
would be the meaiis of saving millions of pounds worth of 
valuable food every year. He says that in the United 
States the importance of this subject is felt, and almost 
every State has a government entomologist, whose 
business it is to make inspections and reports ot the ravages 
of insects, and show the remedy. In #'rance government 
returns were published, from which it appeared that the 
damage done in Normandy by the cockchafer alone amount- 
ed to twenty-five million irancs. A law was passed in 
France a few years since for the protection of birds. Not, 
however, that alt birds are to be welcomed; the sparrow 
does more harm than good, by feeding so much on green 
crops, ‘and the wood pigeon does much mischief. But on 
the whole Mr. Napier is certain our birds do a great deal 
more good than harm. 





DO SNAKES SWALLOW THEIR YOUNG? 


———~——— 

7. is what naturalists have been asking each other 

for more than a century. In that most fascinating of 
books, ‘‘The Natural History of Selborne,” Gilbert White 
mentions the popular belief, but does not venture to en- 
dorse it. M. Palisot de Beauvois, a member of the French 
Institute, and a councillor of the University of France, 
who traveled in the United States early in the present cen- 
tury, claimed to have seen five young rattlesnakes, ‘‘each 
about as thick as a dg quill,” run down their mother’s 
throat, run out, and then down a secondtime. John D. 
Hunter, in his celebrated ‘“Memoirs of a Captivity among 
the Indians of North America,” gives similar testimony. 
Sir William Jardine, an eminent English naturalist, wrote 
in 1853: ‘“We have always looked upon this a a popular 
delusion, and the supposed habit is so much at variance 
with what we know of the general manners and instincts 
of animals, that without wndoubted proof we are still in- 
clined to consider it as such.” In 1865 Mr. M. C. Cooke, 
of Science Gossip, strongly advocated the aftirmative, 
citing many instances observed by his friends. In 1869 Mr. 
F. W. Putnam, of the American Naturalist, considered the 
case unproved, though he inclined to believe with Mr. 
Cooke. During the last year a ty 2 discussion has been 
carried on in Land and Water, Mr. Frank Buckland, one 
of the keenest of English naturalists, strenuously opposing 
the idea. Sostood the question,the authorities bemg about 
equally divided. To the, American Agriculturist is due the 
honor, it seems, of finally deciding it. Last February the 
editors kindly inserted a paragraph asking for information, 
and in a few weeks about eighty letters had been received 
from subscribers in twenty-four different States and prov- 
inces. Some of these were not to the point, but most of 
them contained the statements of those who had personally 
observed this very curious habit. Many were, very natu- 
rally, indignant that a fact so well known should be called 
into question. These statements, together with many oth- 
ers collected by diligent persona! inquiry, were embodied 
by the writer in a paper read at the late meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The paper elicited some discussion but no opposition. Prof. 
Gill, of Washington, one of the most skeptical, as well as 
one of the ablest of American scientists, expressed himself 
as convinced by the testimonies of so many witnesses, and 
so did many others. Many of the letters received deserve 
to te printed in full; but since want of space forbids, only 
figures can be given. Our witnesses are 104 in number, 58 
saw the young enter their mother’s mouth; 19 heard the moth- 
er warn them by a sharp wihstle or hissor click; 8 were con- 
siderate enough to wait and see the young reappear when 
danger seemed to be passed; 18 saw the young shaken out 
by ines or running from the mouth of the dead mother; 32 
who saw the young enter killed the mother and found them 
living within her; while only 14 of the 58 allowed the poor 
affectionate parent to escape; 29 found the young in the 
body of the parent, but as they did not see them enter the 
mouth, this testimony is rather dubious. Among the wit- 
nesses are four naturalists of reputation, whose word is as 
good as gold in other departments of Natural History. Em- 
inent physiologists admit that there is nothing impossible in 
the habit, for living tisstes are not easily affected by the 
gastric juice, and reptiles could not easily be smothered, 
even in the mother’s stomach. The habit is known to be 
shared bythe English scaly lizzard. The males of certain 
species of South American fishes related to the ‘‘cat-fish” 
and ‘‘bull-head” carry their eggs in their mouths and gill 
openings, depositing them in places of safety and removing 
them at theapproach of danger. Equally singular though 
not similar havits of protecting the young are found in the 
well known Surinam toad, in the kangaroo and opossum, 
and in the pine fish and his cousins. There is room for 
many interesting observations, especially to determine what 
species afford their young this protection. About the gar- 
ter-snake and the ribbon-snake, the water-adder, the Bande] 
rattlesnake, the copperhead, the moccasin, and the Massas- 
agua there can be little doubt, and the habit probably ex- 
tends throughout the genera whieh these species represent. 
The case of the hog-nosed snake, sometimes called the 
blowing or puffing adder, needs farther investigation, and 
so also that of the black snakes. It seems more than likely 
that the racer or mountain black snake, which is distin- 
guished by a little ridge or carination in the middle of each 
scale, does thus protect its young, but it has not been shown 
that this is the case with the common smooth-scaled black 
snake. {t is'very desirable to learn whether, as has been 
supposed, the habit is peculiar to those snakes which are 
ovoviviparous—that is those in which the young are 
hatched from the egg while stillin the body of the pa- 
rent. As was remarked, there is no proof that the black 
snake swallows its young, and this is the case with all the 
egg-laying genera, as the milk-snakes, grass-snakes, brown- 
snakes, ringnecked-snakes, and bull-snakes, although they 
are common and easy to observe. If any reader of the Ag- 
riculturist should observe a snake with young running down 
its throat, or should have reason to tates that she had 
them in her stomach, it would be a capital plan to tie a 
cord tightly about her neck to prevent their escape, and 
then carry her to some naturalist or some physician and 
have a careful dissection made. This would forever settle 
the question, and might be done without the least difficulty, 
for all our snakes except the rattlesnakes, moccasins, cop- 
perheads, and massasaugas are perfectly harmless. 

Accurate statements are much needed of cases of snakes 
charming men, quadrupeds, and birds. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the cast-off skin of a snake is al- 
ways left as the snake wore it, or whether it is sometimes 
turned inside out.—Prof. G. B. Goode, in American Agricul- 
turist. 

A Great Herpsman.—The t herdsman in the 
world is the title claimed for Samuel W. Allen, of Texas, 
who owns 225,000 cattle. He has one ranch eighty miles 
long and forty wide, between the Nevada and Colorado 
Rivers, the largest on the continent, which pastures 120,000. 
Two others accommodate respectively 70,000 and 35.000. 
These cattle all subsist on native grasses of a part of Texas. 
His herds require the attention of at least 400 herders and 
branders the use of 3,000 horses. He brands 60,000 
calves every year .o keep up the supply. The value of his 
stock, exclucive of the land, exceeds $5,500,000. He is the 
chief meat purveyor for New Orleans and the neighboring 
counties of the Gulf coast. 
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Che Magazines. 
AN OTAHJTIAN ROMANCE. 


N Le Tour du MondeM. de Varigny, in his travels in the 
Pacific tells this pretty story: ‘‘ Fatigued with the day’s 
travel, we sought a pleasant grove, and were all just taking 
a half hour’s rest, when our quiet was broken into by a 
troup of mounted ladies going towards Honolulu. In the 
lead there rode a young woman, and beside her gal- 
loped some ten Kanakas. She was some petty Princess 
just returnirg from a visit to her plantation. The 
entleman who directed the movements of our party intro- 
oa me to the young lady with all the forms of English 
etiquette. She was ae handsome, beautifully form- 
ed, with a certain marked air of distinction. What was 
most remarkable about her was her hair, which was massed 
in luxuriant folds around her head, though strangely 
enough there was a tress of pure flaxen colored hair mixed 
with it, which stood out in contrast. 

The young lady observed that I noticed it, and pleasant 
asked ‘‘if there was anything extraordinary about her hair? 
Driven to confess what had attracted my attention, I stated 
to her the charming effect the flaxen hair produced when 
seen in the midst of such raven tresses. Nota bit disturbed, 
laughing at my astonishment, in a trice she unloosed her 
flowing locks, as if to show me that all her hair was her 
own. ‘‘ The story of my hair is curious,” she said, ‘‘and 
providing you have any faith in our legends I will tell you 
all about it. When Kealiikoloa reigned, that was the 
thirteenth grand chief, counting backwards from the ar- 
rival of Captain Cook, which according to our present com- 
putation of time was at the beginning of the 17th Century, 
a strange ship ran on the coral reefs near Pale on the Island 
of Havaii. All the crew were drowned, save awoman. As 
soon as she had struggled to shore, overcome with fatigue, 
she sank to the ground, and knelt and prayed. At Pale, 
near a big rock, which is called Kulon to-day, was where it 
all happened. The natives treated her kindly, gave her a 
cabin, brought bread and fruit and fish, and showed the 
woman all respect. Some of the goods from the vessel 
floated on shore, and these were kept by the natives for the 
use of the stranger. Little by little the poor lady acquired 
our language. There was a noble young Chieftain who 
used to come after fishing and talk with the strange woman. 
He was amazed at her beauty and wondered at the pale 
color of her hair, for she had blue eyes, so says the story, 
and a skin as white as milk. There is still an old native 
ballad that tells all about this and sings her charms. Need 
I say that the chief loved the pale woman with the light 
hair? They were wedded, and soon two children blessed 
their union. The chief loved his wife dearly, but this wife 
—she went to the sea-side and passed hours on hours there, 
gazing on the rippling waves, I, brim full of sadness and 
woe, and as if searching for something far beyond the 
ocean. Little by little she wasted away, until at last, sadly 
and mournfully she passed away. efore her death she 
had made her husband swear that he would make no 
human sacrifices over her tomb, and he solemnly kept his 
promise. Of his two children, they were both girls, one 
died very young, but the other lived, and in time became 
the wife of a chief. Her hair was as black as mine, but 
like mine, there was a flaxen strand init. Her children— 
only the girls, all have this peculiar mark of their mother. 
That pale woman with the blue eyes and the locks of golden 
hair was my great-great grandmother. I don’t know how 
many removes back, say fully two hundred and seventy-five 
years ago.” ‘‘ This story,” says M. de Vangny, ‘‘ has been 
embodied in quite a charming native romance, called 
Kiana, the name given to the foreign woman, and Kiana is 
the Hawaiian for Jane. 
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D’Orsay’s Wit.—‘‘The wit of Count d’Orsay was more 
quaint than ay thing I have heard from Frenchmen (there 
are touches of like quality in Rabelais)}—more airy than the 
brightest London wit of my time, those of Sydney Smith’ 
and Mr. Fonblanque not excepted. It was an artist’s wit, 
capable of touching off a character by one trait told ina 
few old words, 

“I have heard the count tell how, when he was in Eng- 
land for the first time (very young, very handsome, and not 
abashed), he was placed, at some dinner-party, next the 
late Lady Holland. That singular woman, who adroitly 
succeeded in ruling and retaining a distinguished circle 
longer than either fascination or tyranny might singly have 
accomplished, chanced that day to be in one of her imperi- 
ous humors. She dropped her napkin; the count picked it 
up gallantly; then her fan, then her fork, then her spoon, 
then her glass; and as often her neighbor aooeel and 
restored the lost article. At last, however, the patience of 
the youth ge way, and, on dropping her napkin again, he 
turned and called one of the footmen behind him. ‘Put 
my couvert on the floor,” said he. ‘‘I will finish my dinner 
there; it will be so much more convenient to my Lady Hol- 
land!”—Charley’s Autobiography. 


THE WANT OF A Microscorr.—In 1383, when Heinreich 
von Bulow destroyed the village and church of Wilsnach, 
drops of blood were found eight days afterwards on the 
Host placed on the altar. But the victims of superstition 
have the bump of causality remarkably developed; and in 
1510, thirty-eight Jews were burnt to ashes because they 
had tortured the consecrated Host until it bled. A. in, 
the sight was seen on the Moselle in 1824; and in 1 the 
famous Ehrenberg analysed the terrible portent. After 
stooping with his microscope over the red stains on bread, 
cheese, and potatoes, this savant declared that they are 
caused by small monads or vibrios, which have a red color 
and are so minute that from 46,656,000,000 to 884, 736,000- 
aoe distinct beings ado-n the space of one cubic inch. 
Unfortunately, when, in 1510, thirty-eight Israelites, as we 
have seen, were burnt to ashes, no scientific Ehrenberg ex- 
isted to — out to their superstitious butchers that what 


they called a proof of the consec Host being tortured 
until it bled, was merel i ieee 
— ed, ly due to ion of hi red 


Docrors Oveat To Drive.—We look upon sport 
as a means of preserving health than of sueuving it ouen 
lost, and wethink that professional and business men in 
town are far too prone to disregard healthful recreation 
It is not the three weeks’ shooting or fishing to which we 
allude, but the oft-recurring weekly “outing” to which all 


who have wisdom and the necessary 
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who is able to get a day’s 
makes up for lost time by the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


which he prosecutes his labors on the remaining five or 
six. Many of the foremost men of our own profession 











field sports. There isa kind of mild sport which is open 
to many of our profession, viz: driving; and there are sev- 
eral of our foremost§ London jpractitioners who are noted 
for the dexterity with which they drive their mail-phaetons. 
We have always admired the wisdom of these medical 
Jehus. When. a doctor leaves the harrassing case, over 
which perhaps he has been sorely anxious, and takes the 
ribbons to drive to his next patient, he must, willy-nilly, 
get his nose off the grindstone, and the excitement of 
threading his way through the London thoroughfares must 
for the time drive away the cares of practice. His anima- 
ted countenance is generally a striking contrast to that of 
his professional brother whom we see boxed in his brougham 
poring over his morning paper or his visiting list.—The 
Lancet. 


The Gorse and the Course. 


—The first day of the extra trotting meeting at Fleetwood 
Park, Westchester County N. Y., took place on November 
5th. The first event was for horses that had never beaten 
2:32. Five horses came to the post. Joe Clark won the 
three last heats. The second event was for the 2:42 class. 
Nine horses started. Ledger Girl won. In the match for 
$200 mile heats, best three in five, in harness, Fred. Tyler 
won. There were two other matches on the programme 
and in both cases forfeit was paid. The second day was 
largely attended by friends in the interest of trotting. The 
gentleman’s race to road wagons had eight entries, six of 
which started. Buffalo Dick won, Rosie second, all the 
others being distanced. The next event was the 2:38 class. 
There were eighteen entries, ten of which started. Fred. 
Tyler won in three straight heats. In the 2:29 class, eight 
horses came to the post. Spotted Colt won in three straight 
heats. The third day of the meeting, notwithstanding the 
unpleasant weather, brought a fair attendance. The first 
event was the unfinished match between Tanner Boy and 
Ella Millard. The former won. The second event was for 
horses of the 2:26 class, which was finished November 8th. 
Charley Green won. 


—The match at Dexter Park, Chicago, between Lady 
Mac and Nourmahal, five miles in harness, came off on 
November 6th. J.C. Simpson’s Nourmahal won in 13:39. 


A CoRNER IN THE CounTRY.—Poor dear Peggy was a 
pony. She died thirty-four years old, two Sundays ago, at 
about half past eleven. She simply lay down and died. 
The day before, she was quite well. Many a time I have 
driven her over to our neighboring town, between four and 
five miles off, in twenty minutes, without touching her with 
the whip. She won trotting-matches in her youth; and my 
father, who had a wonderful eye for horses, bought her, 
promiscuously, out of a common cart in London, havin 
seen how she was stepping out. Now she is dead; and 
pray the Royal Commission on horses to tell me where I 
can find such another. She is buried on the common—a 
field so called from the date of the Inclosure Act— and is 
buried where she lay down and died. I wish I had been 
here to have saved one of her hoofs for a snuff-box. She 
dies lamented, having done her duty well through a long 
life. Ned, I expect, will never die. Donkeys never do, 
they say. Ned is really a she, but has somehow come to 
be called Ned. She hunts me to sniff my pockets for a bit 
of bread; but though docile, is hard to ride. I tried her 
the first evening of my arrival from town. I had givenher 
slices of our loaf, and she stood with her soft nose under 
my elbow. My wife was close by, and I said: ‘‘I’ll see 
now if I can ride hera few yards.” So I threw my leg over 
her, and in less than a minute was flat on my spine in the 
carriage-road. Up weMt her back, like a dish-cover, down 
went her head between her fore-legs, and I was floored. 
Talking of falling! I had another spill that evening. In 
that hot July afternoon [ hung my South American grass 
hammock in the shade between two beech trees on the 
border of the lawn, I had not the proper rope to sling it, 
but what I had I thought would do. So, after dinner, I 
lay in my hammock, perfectly still, gazing up into ten 
thousand million leaves, when all at once the temporary 
rope broke, and I fell whop on my back, like Newton’s 
apple. The laws of gravitation! If Newton had only so 
fallen himself, he would have unravelled the still hidden 
secrets of the cosmos,—Chambers’ Journal. 


Huntinc.—Forward riding, to a man who means to 
ride at all, is decidedly the best method of crossing a 
country, both on the considerations of pleasure and profit. 
Horses take their leaps in a more collected form when they 
see none of their own species in front of them; the booted 
create quite excitement enough in a hunter to make him 
do his utmost, while the emulation he conceives of 
his own kind is apt to degenerate into jealousy, that 
makes him foolhardy and careless. Also a great amount of 
unnecessary exertion is entailed upon him, by being pulled 
off and set going — which must be done repeatedly 
in a run by a man who follows another, hqwever straight 
and well his leader may ride. Also, the sportsman’s nerves 
are spared much needless anxiety and misgiving. Can any. 
thing be more distressing than to see our front rank man 
fall, in the uncertainity he has attained on the further side 
of a thick fence, or coverit with an obvious ¢ffort and strug- 
gle? Caution whispers we had better decline. Shame 
urges that ‘‘what one horse can do another can.” Self-es- 
teem implores us not to fall back into ‘‘the ruck” behind. 
So we first of all check our horses from hesitation, and then 
hurry him from nervousness. The probable result is a 
“cropper” with the additional disgrace of having been in- 
cw at a place which the Pioneer cleared easily, and as- 
sumption, as unjust as it is unwelcome, that our horse is 
not so as his. Now, in riding for himself, a man pre- 
serves his confidence till he isin the air. Should he be 
luckless enough to light in a chasm, he has at least the ad- 
vantage of not being frightened to death in advance, and I 
am convinced that all the extraordi leaps on record 
have thus been made by these forward horse-men, who, 
trusting Dame Fortune implicitly, find that she nearly 
always pulls them . With regard to the distance a 
horse can cover when a fair pace and ‘leaping from 
sound ground, even thivteen or fourteen stone on his 
back, it is searcely credible to those who have not witnessed 








have been and are noted for ardor in the prosecution of- 
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it. Two and three and thirty feet from ~footmark to foot- 
mark, and on a dead level, have often been measured off. 
There are few fences in any country that would let us in, 
if we could trust to such a bound as this; and the activity 
displayed by a good horse when he finds the ditch on the 
landing side wider than he calculated, is perhaps the 
noblest effort of the bodily powers of the animal. In the 
blank forest in Germany there are two stones standing to 
this day, sixty feet apart, to commemorate the leap made 
across @ chasm by a hunted deer.— Whyte Melville. 


answers Ga Correspondents. 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope-to receive 
such information as may be of service to amateur and professional sports- 
men. We will answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
the scope of this paper, designating Sor good hi Szh- 
ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to , im 
plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species® 
governing rules, etc. All branches of the sportsman’s craft will receive 
attention. Anonymous communications not noticed.) 

—_——4~——— 

ALFRED G.—Rule XXII of the game laws of the Marylebone club says 

“the striker is out if any part of his dress knocks down the wicket.” 
AMATEUR OnLY.—Address Mr. Bethel Burton, Brooklyn, L.I., the in- 

ventor of the gun. 

CLUBs.—Write to I. H. Stead, Esq., No. 20 Beekman street, New York, 
Secretary of the New York Athletic Club. 

T. O. anv N.—Blondeanu is the best reference on the influence of elec- 
tricity on plants. It 1s an intricate but beautiful subject. 

Brune, Philadelphia. Albino squirrrels are rare though there was a 
notice of one in the New York Times a year or 0 ago. 

CREEDMOOR.—Hall’s breech loading rifle was in actual service in the 
United States army in 1825. Consult General Norton’s book on American 
breech loading small arms. 

Sometime ago a correspondent asked us who sold us a Lafancheux gun, 
and we replied that we did not know. We find since that Schuyler, Har- 
ley & Graham have them. 

Amateur, Brooklyn.—Ducks are here to-day, and gone to-morrow. On 
some points around Fort Schuyler you might kill a few ducks and wil- 
lets. 

Hackiz, N. ¥.—Any respectable gun house will furnish you with the 
pistol requisite for the game you mention. We have our opinion, but 
decline to give it. Almost any one carrying a heavy ball would do. 


Savorvus.—According to Dalton, the dew deposited on the soil in aver- 
age localities is fully five inches per annum, or about five hundred tons 
of water per acre. Dew follows, even in India, the banks of streams. 

N. 8. L., Brooklyn.—Think you are correct. Madier, who measured 
the mountains of the moon with Ross’ telescope, declared that if a body 
of men or mass of troops were to march together on the mcon’s surface, 
they would be discoverable with this telescope. 


Trout Fisuine.—There are afew black bass in the Susquehanna. 
Most of the streams which empty into the Susquehanna contain more or 
less brook trout, but there are many places preferable, such as Tobyhan- 
na, on the Del. & Lack. R. R., and in the counties of Elk, McKean, Pot- 
ter, and Warren, Pa. In the mountains you speak of, ruffed grouse are 
plentiful; also, squirrels and the white hare. 

Reaver, New Britain. ‘Keep your trout line always straight by the 
motion of the hand, and your fly will keep to the surface whether in still 
or quick water. Ina running stream draw your fly up and athwart the 
current, sometimes letting it drop down a little. What you want in fly 
fishing is motion, always motion; but it may take a dozen years to learn 
all the niceties of the art, and some perso’s never learn. 

Nimrop SHoottne Cius.—For regular shooting, one pink edged wad. 
For wild fowl shooting you can use two wads, or where great penetration 
is required. The wads ought to be one size larger than the cartridge. 
About three drams for ordinary shooting, increase the charge slightly 
when shooting over water. Laflin & Rand, or Curtie & Harvey's. 

AmATEuR, Hoboken.—To preserve insects we have found the following 
useful: Quarter of an ounce of corrosive sublimate in one ounce of 
water, and add three ounces of spirits of wine. Steep insects in this, 
then dry; and especially if spider specimens be treated this way they 
will be found to be pliable. 


E. 8. Crosrer, Custom House. Louisville, Ky.—For a Newfoundland 
retriever write to Robert Bustin, St. John’s, New Branswick. The pure 
breed of Water Spaniel is worn out in the United States. We can im- 
port one for you through our London agent, H. Herbert. The price would 
be somewhere about $50. 

TrEacuER, Utica.—Ambergris, Tennant says somewhere, is always ‘‘an 
ambiguous and exceptional substance.” There is very little doubt but 
that it is the foeces of the sperm whale. Word seems derived from gris 
(gray) amber. Some years ago its value was calculated as being eight 
times its actual weight in silver. 


Canter, N. J.—A recipe that we don’t know the origin of says that 
white marks caused by the friction of the saddle may sometimes be remov- 
ed from a horse by applying, morning and night, an ointment made of lard 
and tincture of cantharides or Spanish fly, made in the proportion of a 
few drops of the latter to an ounce of the former. 


Onz Wuo Gors TO MENAGERIES.—Zoologists are quite in the dark 
about it. The only known specimens were in China, and preserved 
The name of Elaphurus Davidianus was given to it. It wasa stag, but 
entirely unlike any living species. We should like some information 
about it ourselves. Can any of our readers give us a full description of it? 

Gzorce N., Washington, D. C-——The bird you refer to must be we 
think the Predia Sawatilis Mayeri, or rock partridge. We should infer 
this from the fact of your having shot it in the grisons this summer. It is 
agennine mountain bird, and unlike the gallinoide, does not live in po- 
lygamy. They are not found north of the Alps. 


Herman T., Sacramento.—All true carnivorous whales are guish- : 
able from the proportional size of the head. Best type eau is the 
baloenoptera rosttrata. Biggest whale isthe rorqual (Physalus Boops.) 
One hundred and twenty feet long seems to be an absolute measure- 
ment. There isaskeleton somewhere in England the bo 
weigh thirty-five tons. =< 


Gusty Baines, Providence.—Lammergeyer (Falco, or Gypetus bar- 
batus), called also Steingeyer in the Grisons, and Barteyger in various 
parts of Switzerland. Measurement, four and a half feet; ten feet from 
wing and wing, and will weigh from thirteen to twenty-one pounds 
Other bird of the same region, golden eagle, (Aquila chrisetos.) He is 
bolder and stronger than the - There are, we think, three 
other varieties of the eagle in Switzerland. 

8. L. Hanvey.—The experiments tried by you this sammer indeed 
interesting. We recollect to have seen sqnettiie ge deaitaliahonten 
same kind tried with the flowers of the Dictamnus albus. When yon ap- 
ply a flame tothem they apparently catch fire. The explanation is 
that the flowers when fully developed contain some etheric oil which 
burns. When you take a bit of fresh orange peel and press it in a candle 
flame, the same phenomenon takes place. 

EXPERIMENTING.—The cartridge of the Prussian need 
essentially from any other. It can only be used for the es 2 
of four parts, enclosed in a paper cover. Parts are, the powder, the ful- 
minating cap, the carrier wad, and the bullet. Ball is an elongated ovoid 
rather blant at point. Thecarrier paper wad covers more than one half 
of the ball; the fulminate is ahead of the powder, the powder behind it 
The carrier wad is of paper made under pressnre—payler mache. The 
wad flies with the bullet, when it becomes detached at abont fifty yards, 
but at this distance the wad will hit heavily enough to kill a man. . Noth. 
ing is left in the gun when it is fired. s ; 
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To Correspondents. 
—_——- +>——— 


All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Tux Forest anp STREAM Pus- 
LISHING COMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with uareful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 

become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
18 beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
tend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department of the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

This paper sent gratuitously to all contributors. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 
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Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 
—_——>—_—— 
Saturpay, November 15.—Pacific Club, San Francisco, running race 
for $20,000..... Grand Remington Diamond Badge Match, Creedmoor. 
TuEspay, November 18.—Meeting of the Natchez Jockey Club, Natchez, 
Mississippi. 
WeEpDnEspAy, November 19.—Meeting of the Natchez Jockey Club, 


Natchez, Mississippl. 
TuuRspay, November 20.—Meeting of the Natchez Jockey Club. 











OUR CONTENTS TO-DAY. 
eckiacsipgatn 

HE number of Forest anp STREAM which we issue 

this day does no discredit to its predecessors. In- 

deed, in the absence of an index rerum, we feel at liberty, 
without blowing too brazen a trumpet, to direct attention 
to the quality and value of the material which is con- 
tributed by its friends and supporters, waiving any refer- 
ence to the remainder of the contents. In the first place, 
the beautiful introductory epic entitled ‘‘ Hubert the 
Hunter” is indited by a master mind, while the little poem 
on the fourth page is as fresh and sparkling as any of those 
that fall from the familiar pen of the author. ‘‘ Wild Life 
in Florida” is written by a most indefatigable naturalist; 
the description of hunter-life in the Rocky Mountains by a 
member of the late Yale Scientific Expedition, whose 
habits of close observation, assisted by the rare faculty of 
portraying them with the nicest accuracy, constitute the 
chief charm of his writings; of a like quality and character 
are the poetic emanations of him who indites his lines from 
the forests of Nova Scotia. In addition we have those 
valuable lessons of practical instruction in Fish Culture and 
Taxidermy of which almost every amateur is anxious to 


know something. 


As'to the article on ‘Indian Whiskey,” we confess it has 
nothing whatever to do with sport. The subject is any- 
thing but sportsmanlike; yet the experience is one that 
some time or other comes under the observation of every 
frontier sportsman. And unfortunately, until such oppor- 
tunity is offered, no sportsman, or any other man, can ever 
realize the enormity of the whiskey traffic, or the real 
causes, direct or remote, of all our difficulties with the 
Ineians. This article is most painful in the horrible ac- 
curacy of its delineation; it is the only one we ever read 
that gives an adequate conception of what people generally 
have only a faint idea of. We wish = ee 

~ by every official, from Washington to the remotest er, 
Sek patabed ashe doenyhely can seeit, The great wonder 
js that Indian atrocities are as few as they are; for the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Indian isnot only irresponsible when drunk, but fiendish 
under the stomach-and-brain suffering of the excruciating 
reaction of a debauch. His faculties are first scattered, 
and then concentrated on revenge for the woes that follow 
the demoralization. 





There are other subjects treated of in this issue of equal 
material value; and to combine the useful and instructive 
with that which is novel and agreeable, will always be the 
aim of Forest AND STREAM, 

We have a rare budget for next week also. 


pe eee . 
THE BRIGHTON AQUARIUM, 


peace 
esate attention having been brought to the question 

of an aquarium, to be located in New York, cither at 
the Central Park or in its adjunct, the Morningside Park, a 
full description of the largest and most suceessful aquarium 
—the one at Brighton—will be doubtless interesting to our 
readers. 

To the Messrs. Appleton, the publishers of Appleton’s 
Journal, will be duc the credit of having first practically 
taken this important subject in hand, and in a former num- 
ber of Forest AND STREAM we mentioned that a corres- 
pondence had already been entered into between the Messrs. 
Appleton and Mr. W. Saville Kent, the late manager of the 
Brightén Aquarium. From anadmirablearticle in Nature, 
from Mr. Kent himself, we are enabled to understand fully 
the plans of construction and working of this aquarium. 





The Brighton Aquarium, though there are several other 
aquaria in England and on the Continent, still holds its own 
as being on a scale of magnitude hitherto unsurpassed; 
more thun one of its tanks being large enough to allow of 
porpoises and other lesser cetacee to live inthem. Mr. Ed- 
ward Birch, a well known English engineer, having seen a 
smaller aquarium at Boulogne, first entertained the idea of 
constructing a perfect one on a much enlarged scale at 
Brighton. The work was commenced in 1869, but was not 
completed until 1872, when the present aquarium was form- 
ally opened under the auspices of the British Association. 
The area occupied by the Brighton Aquarium is 715 feet in 
length (somewhat over one-seventh of a mile), and is 100 
feet in width. There are 41 principal tanks in all, num- 
bered from 1to 41. The smallest is 11 feet long by 10 
broad, and will contain 4,000 gallons of water; the largest 
is No. 6, with a frontage of 130 feet by 30 feet width, and 
will hold 110,000 gallons. Every gradation of depth is 
found in the aquarium, from 5 fect to 30. Supplementary 
to these larger tanks are a number of smaller ones, adapted 
to starfish, anemonies, &c., so that the smaller creatures 
may be examined perpendicularly through the water. The 
whole bulk of water, both fresh and salt, utilized, amounts 
to no less than 500,000 gallons. 

The style of architecture of the building is a highly or- 
nate Italian, constructed of variegated brick, with columns 
of Bath stone, serpentine marble, and Aberdcen granite. 
The floor is laid in tiles. The tanks are divided into 
sections composed of three sheets of plate glass, each plate 
having a thickness of one inch, and measuring six feet high 
by three feet wide, and are separated and supported by up- 
right massive iron mullions. A smalltank may have but 
one length and width of glass, while the larger ones have 
as many as six plates of glass, something like a large win- 
dow in a shop front, made up of various pieces of glass. 

The system adopted in the aquarifim is that of continually 
renewing the oxygen necessary for the health of the ani- 
mals, and streams of compressed air are constantly forced 
through tubes at the bottom of the water, each tank hav- 
ing a greater or less number of tubes appropriate to the size 
of the tank. Each tank is perfectly independent or isolated 
from the other, so that should an accident occur inmates 
could not escape from their tank, or if the water should be- 
come turbid the water in a particular tank alone is affected. 

The water is derived directly from the sea by means of a 
six-horse centrifugal pump. ‘‘This system,” says Mr. Kent, 
‘‘while practical in aquaria at the sea side, when the supply 
of water is unlimited, does not answer inland, as exempli- 
fied by the decadence in a scientific point of the one from 
which that at Brighton is copied.” The aquarium at the 
Crystal Palace, and those at Hamburg and Copenhagen 
will not sustain (the size of tanks and volume of water be 
ing the same as at Brighton) the same amount of fish. 

One great difficuity arises from the fact that certain kinds 
of fish foul the waterand make it turbid, and by so doing 
not only prevent the movements of the fish from being 
studied, but may seriously affect their own health. The 
flat-fish or plewronectide, is of this character, and if placed 
in a tank of the clearest water, under the best circumstan- 
ces, will make the water in a few weeks become so opaque 
that at a- short distance from the glass the fish becomes 
invisible. To remedy this fresh water was used; but as 
the Brighton pipes were at times drawing water at low tide, 
certain impurities were drawn up with the water which 
rendered it objectionable. Mr. Kent’s predecessor, Mr. J. 
K. Lloyd, having suggested the introduction of oysters and 
other bivalve mollusca for the purpose of removing these 
organic impurites, though they proved useful, Mr. Kent 
statesthat the evilremains undisturbed, and can only be 
remedied, he thinks, ‘‘by the application of the circulatory 
system, securing with it the more thorough oxygenization 
of the water.” Mr. W. A. Lloyd, who has had charge of 
the Crystal Palace and Hamburg Aquaria, initiated the sys- 
tem referred to by Mr. Kent. A bulk of water exceeding 
four to five times the capacity of, the tanks is stored, which 
is pumped by steam power and circulated through the 
buildings, taking up in its course, by exposure to the at- 








mosphere, a certain amount of oxygen which, says Mr. 
Kent, ‘‘not only permits the preservation of the health of 
a much larger number of inhabitantsin each tank, but at 
the same time communicates to the water a degree of clear- 
ness and brilliancy unattainable by other means.” The 
objections to such a circulatory system is, that should any 
noxious substance, such as paint or oil, be introduced into 
the water, it would be diffused throughout all the tanks. 
But, Mr. Kent states, that with ordinary care such acci- 
dents ought to be impossible. This same’most reliable au- 
thority informs us that, until this circulatory method of 
feeding the tanks is used at Brighton, the greater or less 
turbidity of tanks must continue as hitherto, and be a con- 
stant source of dissatisfaction to the directors and the 


. public. 


To conclude our brief analysis of Mr. Kent’s most clear 
statements of the Brighton Aquarium, he is of the opinion 
that, so far asto size and its proximity to the sea, the 
Brighton Aquarium has been able to achieve results unreal- 
ized by any other institution of its description, but that 
these results are by no means commensurate with the ex- 
penditure involved in its establishment, and Mr. Kent ex- 
presses the hope that ‘‘steps will be forthwith taken to 
remedy the defects indicated.” 

With, then, all the experience gained by Mr. Kent, and 
the advantages and defects of the various systems employed 
having been well considered, let us hope that when the 
New York Aquarium is built it will be, if not the largest in 
the world, at least perfect in all respects. Had an aquari- 
um existed at Central Park the manatee, whose untimely 
end we regret to announce, would have been probably still 
alive. 

If San Francisco has an aquarium, surely the metropolis 
of America should have one. Welook forward, then, with 
great interest to the erection of an aquarium in New York, 
believing that the time is not far distant when our hopes 
will be realized. 


a 
AMERICAN OARSMEN vs. ENGLISH. 
eee 
W® print for the benefit of our boating readers a very 

interesting but somewhat inflated article from 
Land and Water. Very certainly the tone in which the 
article is conched is not wanting in satire. We think no 
people were more free to admit English supremacy on boat- 
ing matters on their own waters than our Collegiates and 
Amateurs. That it is an ‘evident fact is shown by Yale 
having sent one of her best oarsmen to Oxford to learn the 
English stroke. The journal also assumes that an Ameri- 
can four would stand no chance even on our own waters. 
How does its editor know? Public performance it is true, 
is an excellent criterion generally, but not when change of 
water makes such a material difference. We have sent 
thoroughbred horses to England, and have been beaten. 
American yachts have crossed the Atlantic and won cups, 
and the best of English yachtsmen have had to acknowledge 
our superiority. The Oxford crew beat the Harvards on 
their own water. The London Rowing Club won the race 
from the Atalantas on their own water. Now it seems to 
us that fairness and justice would be equably carried out 
by the London Rowing Club sending a crew over here next 
spring. We would be willing to guarantee them every 
facility, and what is more, they would be personally sup- 
ported, and every courtesy shown them by ail Amcrican 


amateur oarsmen: 

‘*The next subject of importance in aquatics is a chal- 
lenge from the States. A challenge from this quarter is 
not uncommon, and sometimes amusing. It is, however, 
one that frequently opens portentously, and ends in smoke. 
An American sculler, a good man for the States, named 
Brown, of Halifax, has beaten another sculicr, Biglin. 
This Brown is not Walter of that name, who came over in 
the train of Harvard as aquatic supervisor, but another 
Brown of far higher calibre. Walter came over ostensibly 
to wrest the sceptre of single shell supremacy from Joseph 
Sadler, of Putney, but when he arrived, he paid court not 
to Joseph, but to William Sadler, and after an exciting race 
on the Tyne, in which both men at halfway were so rowed 
out as to forget their own names, the champion of the 
Stars and Stripes won. He tempted fortune no more, and 
returned home a wiser man. he present Brown of our 
story figured in the sculling races two years ago, when 
Sadler swept the board at Saratoga, Halifax, Lochiel, etc., 
and he showed the best style that our men have ever seen 
from the New World. He was sculling them with the 
most primitive machinery, short sculls, rough boat, etc., 
but nevertheless mannan to beat H. Kelley and R, Bagnall. 
Some enthusiast in the States suggests a subscription to 
send him over to whip creation, including J. Sadler, our 
present champion; but R. Bagnall, now improved by two 
years, does not see the :natter in the same light, and since 
Joseph Sadler does not respond to the offer, he, all, 
challenges J. Sadler, Brown, or any other man to scull for 
the championship. This must lead at last to something— 
let us hope it will, that Brown will come over, and that he, 
— and Sadler, will all three be brought out. 

he next act is also American: Stanley found Living- 
stone, more credit to him! The Graphic inflation burst up, 
so much the worse for the Graphic; and now the originator 
of finding Livingstone has offered a £1,000 cup for a race 
between Harvard, Yale, and a crew from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The offer ig a very liberal one, but it would be a 
poor speculation: Oxford and Cambridge men would not 
stand the daily interviewing of Mr. Bennett’s organ, even if 
four or six worshippers at the shrine of aq notoriety 
could be collected for the journey. From what we have 
seen of American rowing in the Harvard, and latterly the 
Atalanta crew, the £1,000 cup would be awry a matter of 
the journey over there of a good second-rate four; our 
ns are not sufficiently improved for our first-class men. 

But the time will come if they stick to rowing as heartily 


as they have begun.” 
ior 
Sandusky, Ohio, has a machine that beheads, opens and 
dresses from sixty to nimety fish per minute, - 
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GUN COTTON. 


EVERAL of the recent experiments made in England 
with gun cotton are worth recording. This substance, 
somewhat modified, is now quite serviceable for fire-arms. 
In its crude condition, as an explosive material for projec- 
tiles, the fault lies in the spontaneous nature of its com- 
bustion, as it is quite as likely to burst a gun barrel as it is 
to drive out the ball or shot. In fact, like the fulminates, 
it requires to be tamed down. The curious point worthy 
of note in gun cotton is this: That its intensity of action, 
strange to say, depends upon the nature of the substance 
used to explode it; or in other words, gun cotton is sym- 
pathetic. If gently exploded with a spark, gun cotton in 
the form of yarn smoulders; if set on fire by a flame, it 
burns rapidly, behaving like gunpowder; but if fired by a 
fulminate it detonates with terrible energy. Prof. Able 
and Mr. E. O. Brown have shown that even when damp- 
ened and exploded with a fulminate, gun cotton does not 
lose a particle of its strength. This discovery is of the 
utmost importance, as it allows this dangerous material to 
be stored when wet. In this condition it is absolutely 
inert, there being no more danger about it than in wet 
paper; but once apply to it the fulminate of mercury, and 
all its tremendous latent powers are called into play. A 
quantity of gun cotton can be thrown into the water, one 
cake of it only being dried, and when to this is applied a 
fuse terminating in a charge of fulminate of mercury, an 
explosion of the most violent character takes place. It is 
the wonderful rapidity of the ignition of gun cotton which 
is attracting the attention of those interested in these sub- 
jects. With the exception of light and electricty, so says 
Nature, ‘‘the detonation of gun cotton travels faster than 
anything else we are cognizant of.” About three miles a 
second is calculated to be the rapidity of the communication 
of gun cotton, one piece to another, or about 19,000 to 
20,000 feet per second. Now,the transit of a bullet is about 
1,300 feet per second, or 1,400 at the utmost. Sound 
travels, under normal conditions, about 1,100 feet per 
second. It may then be safely asserted that, save electricity 
and light, the detonation of gun cotton is faster than that 
of any other known substance. A train of gunpowder 
would act as if at a snail’s pace when compared with it. 
We repeat that the curious point in these researches is not 
only in regard to the rapidity of the explosion, but the re- 
markable fact that gun cotton acts in sympathy with the 
method of firing it. Vatwre thus expresses it quite clearly: 
“That a certain number of vibrations require io be set up, 
a certain key-note to be struck, in order to secure the de- 
composition of the material.” These subjects are worthy 
of our attention, for it is not impossible to imagine that, 
before long, in the United States, compositions of gun 
cotton may be in general use for our guns. In England, 
what is called Reeves gun felt for sporting purposes, finds 
every day strong advocates. 
0 
LOUISA MUHLBACH’S GRAVE. 
Ware aces 
T may not be uninteresting to the many literary readers 
and admirers of this gifted authoress to know that her 
ashes now repose in the grave which for eleven years has 
been the repository of the remains of her husband, Theo- 
dore Mundt, the author of ‘‘ Mirabeau.” Among tke mour- 
ners on this occasion were many men and women eminent 
in art and literature. Here with reverend head uncovered 
stood the aged Carl Gutzhow, Adolph Glassbrunner, Ger- 
many’s great humorist ; Dr. Max Ring, the celebrated au- 
thor of ‘‘ John Milton and His Times.” Janke, the eminent 
German publisher, was quite a prominent personage. The 
Emperor William sent a representative of His Majesty in 
one of the Court Carriages, and ‘otherwise signified his 
great respect for the gifted authoress. 
The grave of Louisa Muhlbach is between two celebrated 
men, Hegel, the eminent philosopher, reposing on one side, 
and a celebrated German actor on the other. 





The funeral oration was delivered by Rev. Dr. Lydow, 
who, it will be recollected, played so prominent a part not 
long since, and whose triumphant acquittal of heresy and 
the charge of infidelity by the Brandenburg Consistory 
created so great a sensation throughout Germany. 

The coffin was opened and a glance at the deceased, in a 
rich’ black suit, whose face still maintained the peaceful 
quiet smile so remarkable in life, produced a thrilling 
effect upon all who stood around the casket. In his open- 
ing remarks, the Doctor said: ‘‘ Far beyond this country 
will this mournful scene excite regrets in innumerable 
hearts. Critical judgment grows dumb in view of an open 
grave. Her works will live after her. Millions have read 
and admired them. Her’s was a life of work. For years 
she was an invalid, and yet she never wavered in perform.- 
ing what she deemed the great duty of her life. Heroes 
greater than they who face the cannon’s mouth, are those 
who, with the germ of death within them, come smiling 
up, day after day, to their life’s work. It has been said 
that she whose death we mourn to-day has been a disbe- 
liever in the immortality of the soul. I know it is a cal- 
umny, and I will repeat here what I heard her exclaim 
eleven years ago at this very grave at the moment when 
her husband’s coffin was lowered into it, and she stood here, 
frantic with grief, with her two little daughters. ‘No,’ 
she cried, in a voice ehoked by tears, ‘no, a mind that has 
created so many original works, in which it will live here 
on earth, cannot sink back into nothing.’” 


Then Carl Gutzhow laid a laurel wreath on the 


saying only, “ Adieu, dear gifted, faithful friend.” The pro- 
cession filed away in sadness, On the next day after the | terated water is not always acceptable. Some people | skin. In no case should the wing bones be left untied; if 
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burial a plain slab was placed upon the mound, upon 
which was engraved: ‘‘ Clara Mundt, aged 59: the his- 
torical novelist of Germany.” 


THE YAP, FINANCIALLY. 


N this period of panic,when questions of gold and silver, 
of a metallic basis, of greenbacks, of fractional curren. 
cy, are agitating mens’ minds; when the solemn words of 
Adam Smith or Ricardo are forgotten, what a comfort it is 
to find a really national people, the Yaps, by name, who 
have asa basis of currency a moncy which is indeed as 
solid as a rock. No fluctuations can affect the Yaps’ 
money. It has a fundamental value about it which defies 
all the vicissitudes of fortune. 

The Yap, whose financial skill we are about to explain, 
dwells on an island of the same name, which is to be found 
in the Caroline group. The bullion which passes current 
there is even more cumbersome than the iron money of the 
Spartan. Small change is represented by stones. A penny 
is about the size of a Swiss cheese, while a dollar is about 
as big asa mill-stone. Every stone is neatly rounded, and 
has a hole cut in the middle of it so that when a Yap lady 
wants to go shopping, a stout pole isrun through the stones 
and attendants must be employed to transport her money. 
The natural Yap Mint is situated on an island called Pilau, 
and is a rock of a whitish-yellow color. The Yaps go far 
out to sea to procure it, and loading their frail canoes with 
the crude article, the stone ingots, take their rocks home 
and cut, bore and coin them at their leisure. 

The advantages of such « circulating medium must be 
immediately apparent to those the least familiar with mon- 
etury affairs. For instance, a misanthropic Yap, a miser 
withal, desirous of hoarding to the very last his sordid 
gains, could most conveniently take one of these hard cash 
mill-stones, tie it round his neck and drown himself. Then 
again, if an importunate tailor should be too persistent in 
his calls, what would be easier than for a spendthrift dandy 
Yap, goaded to death by the dun, to clamber up to the top 
of his hut and let his little bill be settled by dropping the 
money in a lump on the tiresome tradesman’s head. It 
might be, too, quite available for ti:e purposes of collecting 
revenue. On the approach of the tax collector this func- 
tionary might be pelted with stones, and yet receive his 
dues. There is something admirable, too, in the idea of 
converting one’s treasures into a handy weapon. The Yap 
highwayman, attempting to waylay the wealthy Yap, 
might have has brains knocked out by the verv object he 
was feloniously trying to obtain. One thing certain, with 
stone money would be,that such common events as we hear 
of every day in this most civilized country, of treasurers 
and cashiers running off with other people’s money, would 
indeed be rendered physically impossible. 

oo ge 
SYBILLINE LEAVES.—1 V. 
gxtalliicectes 
HINTS TO SPORTSMEN. 
pest lebere ti 

N preparing for a winter’s campaign in Florida, one 

should take with him, if practicable, a tent and small 
boat. If they can be shipped by sailing vessel two weeks 
in advance of his sailing, they will reach Jacksonville in 
season for use and at little cost. If sentby steamer 
the charge for freight will be enormous. A shot gun, rifle, 
ammunition, and fishing tackle should be taken from the 
north. The tent should be as light as possible and so con- 
structed that all the room can be utilized. The boat should 
be small, flat-bottomed and light. A large sail boat can be 
hired in Jacksonville at a reasonable price, and a man to 
sail it and do the cooking. Gun and rifle should be breech- 
loading, thus securing safety and dispatch in loading. Re- 
volvers and big bowie knives are superfluities. Everybody 
takes them, and everybody finds them in the way. Wear 
old clothes; half the pleasure in camping out is to be able 
to rough it. Don’t put on fancy costumes expecting to 
‘‘make a spread,” as no one will appreciate the effort or 
effect. Wear woollen clothing at all times. For the feet, 
take good stout shoes, lacing up tightly about the ankle. 
A pair of tight (not tight fitting) boots, may be very good 
for a short, wet walk, but for an all-day’s tramp, through 
swamp and pine-woods, shoes are far superior. Two pairs 
good woollen, and one rubber blanket. A mosquito bar is 
indispensible, as many nights the tormenting insects call 
their own. If the country on the coast be visited, the 
“bar” should be made of thin cotton or lawn, to keep out 
the ‘‘sand-flies,” insects so small as hardly to be discern- 
ible, but with a bite like the burn of a hot iron. It would 
be well to take a little salve and thin plaster for cuts and 
bruises. In the line of medicine, one can take a whole 
apothecary’s shop, if so disposed, but, excepting a little 
whiskey and quinine, the former for snake-bites, which 
never occur, and the latter for imaginary fever, no medi- 
cine will be needed, except for particularly squeamish folks 
who think life not worth the living out of sight of an ‘“‘R,” 
or quack-doctor’s laboratory. For light at night, a lantern 
and candles will be sufficient, though kerosene, where little 
transportation is to be made, is preferable. Buy’it in New 
York in 5 gal. can, boxed. It will always sell for twice 
its cost. The keen bracing air gives more pungency to a 
haunch of vension or brace of quail than all the sauces 
piquante ever concocted. A bunch of Spanish moss is in- 
finitely superior to a napkin, and the clear waters of some 
spring to the finger-bowl. And here a word as to water. 

Nearly all the water in East Florida is impregnated more 
or less with lime or some mineral or salt that gives it a 
“flat” taste to the uninitiated, and a drink of raw unadul-; 











each. The ‘‘Ocklawaha” and “‘Silver Springs” to Lake 


.that is done, cut off the extremity of the body below the 








‘‘qualify” it—indeed the majority of settlers ‘‘qualify” itso 
much that the original taste of the agua is lost in that of 
the qualifier. That is all—a word to the wise. We advise 
a plain mode of living. Take hard-bread, ‘‘self-raising 
flour,” pork, salt, potatoes, brown sugar, rice or harmony, 
Borden’s condensed milk and coffee, a little jelly for ven- 
ison, butter, pepper and mustard... Venison, fish and game 
birds may be on the bill of fare every day, but again they 
may not. Nooueshould start down ihe river depending 
upon a supply, as the game is régulated and controlled by a 
multitude of laws that the visitor knows nothing about. 
Preserved fruits, meats, etc., are not necessary, though some - 
times found acceptable—they don’t stay in camp long. 
Regarding cooking utensils, if cooking is to be done in the 
usual way over an open fire, they should bea ‘‘bake kettle” 
or oven, a foot diameter; f:;'ag-pan, same dimensions, 
with a long handle; tin plates, plated knives and forks, 
pint tin-cups, iron or tin spoons, and butcher knife. A 
regular camp kit is preferable, however. If a stove is pre- 
ferred, go to the tin-smith’s and have him make a sheet- 
iron box, two feet long, one broad, open at‘one end. The 
door a sheet of iron, to slide in a groove, perpendicularly, 
acting as draught regulator. The legs should be flat, 
fastened to the box by hinges, shutting under it when 
packed. The pipe small and in joints, to be packed in the 
stove. A piece of tin should be taken to fasten to the tent 
to run the pipe through. With such a stove, well supplied 
with “‘light wood” or pitch pine, a fire can be sustained 
that will vacate the tent in short metre. If the camper-out 
prefers to embark upon one of the many steamers that nav 
igate the St. John’s, he can reach any point available in 
East Florida. To assist him a list of prices will be given 
to the different places on the river, as they are reached in a 
sail down the stream. The steamers ‘‘City Point,’’ ‘“‘Dicta- 
tor,” “‘Nick King,” and ‘‘Lizzie Baker” make the trips to 
Palatka, (75 miles from Jacksonville), upon arrival from 
Savannah and Charleston. ‘Ihe ‘‘Florence,” a fine steamer, 
makes daily trips to Palatka. The ‘‘Darlington,” ‘‘Hattie” 
and ‘‘Starlight” to Enterprise, 200 miles, twice a week, 




































































































Harney and Salt Lake, one a week. 
a lp 9 ie 
HOW TO STUFF BIRDS. 
ant bbe 
[We are so often asked how to stuff birds that we feel we 
can do no better than to turn our inquirers after knowledge 
over to a well known taxidermist, Mr. J. H. Batty, who will 
supplement the instruciions here given by others of equal 
value. We trust our readers will appreciate the kindly 
and generous motive which prompts him to overstep his 
professional line and give them free gratis, some portion 
of the knowledge which he has gathered by hard study 
and constant practice.—Ep. F. anp 8.] 
Eprtor ForEst AND STREAM :— 


Being a taxidermist, and having had a great deal of ex- 
perience in mounting all objects of natural history, I give 
the following details on bird stuffing for the benefit of the 
readers of FoREST ANDSTREAM. The first step is to secure 
the bird. Every one knows how to loada gun with alight 
charge of fine shot, and shoot a bird at a proper distance, 
so it may not be blown to pieces at afew paces away from 
the collector. Therefore, supposing the bird to be already 
cleanly killed, we will prepare it for the cabinet at once. 

When a bird is first shot a piece of cotton should be put 
down the throat to prevent the saliva from flowing out of 
the mouth and soiling the plumage. The larger birds should 
have their nostrils stopped up by means of cotton crowded 
tightly into them with, some pointed instrument. When 
reaching home the bird should be prepared as follows: 
Lay it on its back, having first broken the wings close to 
the body. Make a longitudinal cut ‘from the base of the 
breast bone (sternum) to the vent. Taking hold of the skin 
with the thumb nail and forefinger of the left hand, push 
the flesh from the skin with the scalpel which is held in the 
right hand. The knife should not be used to cut, urless it 
be at some part of the skin that is attached to the body of 
the bird by small tendons, or at the base of the tail, or 
when severing the legs, wings and head from the body. 
As the skin is removed sprinkle corn meal or sawdust 
(meal is preferable) on the flesh exposed, thus absorbing 
all moisture of the body, and preserving the plumage from 
becoming bloody. Remove the skin as far as the legs, sev- 
ering them at the knee joint, and cutting entirely through 
the flesh around the bone until the skinis bare between the 
severed leg and the body. Sever both legs alike, and when 





vent, thus removing the skin from the body, to which the 
tail is fastened. Proceed to remove the skin as far as the 
wings, cut those off where the bone has been broken, and 
when the wings are freed from the body, continue to skin 
down to below the eyes. 

Great caution is needed in removing the cyelids from the 
eyes and the ears from the skull without cutting them, 
The skin is now turned inside out. Cut the body free 
from the skin, severing the neck close behind the skull. 
Cut away the under part of the skull, and from the hole . 
thus made remove the brains. Cut the flesh from the leg ' 
bone, and skin the wings from the inside of the skin down 
to the first joint, (extremity of fore arm,) removing all flesh eh 
and the broken bone at the second joint, where it is at- 
tached to the double bones of the wing; also cut away all 
superfluous flesh from the base of the tail, and dust the 
whole fleshy side of the skin with dry arsenic. When this 
is done crowd the eye holes in the skull full of cotton or 
tow, and tie the wing bones nearly , and return the 
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so the wings are left free to dangle at their full length, 
making it almost impossible to put them in their proper 
place on the bird’s sides or back. When the skin has been 
returned, smooth down the plumage, prick out the eye 
holes in their proper shape with the point of a needle or 
small tweezers. Close the bill together by passing a needle 
and thread through the nostril and base of lower mandable, 
and tying them together. Fill the skin out lightly and do 
not crowd it out of natural size by using too mucli stuffing. 
If the bird be a large one, a little cotton or tow should be 
wound around the leg bones. When the skin is filled, sew 
up the open space where the body has been taken out, 
cross the legs, and tie them loosely together with thread, 
put the skin in a paper ferule (pinned together) to keep the 
wings in position, and put it away todry. When dry, 
dust the skin with the wing of some bird, and the specimen 
is ready for the cabinet. 

For small birds cotton is best for stuffing material, but 
with the larger birds, such as ducks, gulls, hawks, &c., &c., 
I would recommend sea grass or excelsior. 

An ordinary penknife and tweezers will answer for mak- 
ing small skins, but the following tools will greatly facili- 
tate making skins: 1 pair dissecting scissors; 1 pair forceps; 
1 pair small tweezers, and1 scalpel. A brain spoon can 
be made by flattening one end of a piece of wire, (brass 
wire is best,) and putting the other end in ahandle. The 
next article will be on mounting birds. J. H. Barry. 

——_—_—__—> + 
THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF GAME. 
a 

On Monday evening last a meeting of this most useful 
Association for the Protection of Game was held at the res- 
idence of Royal Phelps, Esq., in this city. The attendance 
was a good one, comprising many of our leading sports- 
men. The counsel for the club gave an interesting account 
of the prosecutions entered into by the Association since 
the commencement of this season. Some twenty-seven 
suits had been brought into court for infringements of the 
State game laws, all of which, with the exception of three, 
had been decided in favor of the Association. Itis most 
gratifying to learn that, at least in the city, the game laws 
are pretty well observed, and that all first-class hotels and 
restaurants have given aid tothe society. Avery just com- 
plaint was made by the president in regard to the inaction 
of other associations in the State and throughout the coun- 
try for the preservation of game, who allowed the most 
flagrant cases of killing and marketing game to occur every 
day without taking proper nctice of the same. The indif- 

ference of sportsmen in Connecticut, New Jersey and Long 
Island was particularly commented on. Sportsmen should 
remember that the following rules are now in force:— 

Deer—Shall only be pursued and killed in the mgd 
of Suffolk, between the 10th day of October and the 10th 
day of November, in each year, under a penalty of $50, 
or imprisonment not poeseing three months. ‘ 

Woodcock—Can only be killed or had in possession, be- 
tween the 3d day of July and the 1st day of January, nnder 
a penalty of $50 for each bird. , : 

Quail—Can only be killed, or had in possession, between 
the 20th day of October and the ist day of January, under 
a penalty of $25. , 

Trespass.—Any person who shall knowingly trespass 
upon lands for the purpose of shooting, hunting, or fishing 
thereon, after public notice by the owner or occupant 
thereof, as provided in the following section, shall be liable 
tosuch owner or occupant in exemplary damages to an 
amount not exceeding $100, and shall also be liable to such 
owner or occupant for the value of the game killed or taken. 
The possesion of implements of shooting or fishing shall be 
presumptive evidence of the purpose of the trespass. 

Sign-boards—The notice referred to in the preceding 
section shall be given by erecting and maintining sign-boards, 
at least one foot square, in at least two conspicuous places 
on the premises; such notices to have appended thereto the 
name of the owner or occupant; and any person who shall 
tear down or in any way deface or injure any such sign- 
board shall be liable ‘o a penalty of $100. 

Catching Trout—No person shall, at any time, catch any 
speckled trout with any device save a hook and line except 
for the purpose of propagation, as hereinafter provided, or 
place any net-lines in waters inhabited by them, under a 
penalty of $50 for each offence. so 

No person shall kill or expose for sale, or have in his or her 

ion after the same has been killed, any speckled trout, 
save only from the 15th day of March to the 15th day of 
September, under a penalty of $25 for each fish. But this 
section shall not prevent any person from catching trout 
with nets, in waters owned by them to stock other waters. 

Private Ponds—Every person who shall be convicted of 
oromgney and wilfully taking any fish from any private 
pond, without the consent of the owner thereof, shall be 
adjudged guilty of malicious trespass, and shall be 
liable to a penalty of three times the value of the fish taken, 
and shall leo be liable to indictment for a_misdemeanor, 
and on conviction, shall be punished by imprisonment in a 
county jail not exceeding thirty days, or by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $250, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

CS 

The manatee at Central Park is dead. We doubt if his 
demise will have much effect upon men. at ease in general, 
however much it may affect our men of science in par} 
ticular. 
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—We are so overwhelmed by the tidal wave of green- 

backs which comes careering in upon us in these hard times, 

that we begin to think it a great “‘bore.” Dwellers on the 

riparian precincts of the Bay of Fundy will appreciate the 

under-current of wit and humor which flows silently though 
deeply beneath this ultramarine quidity. 

: or 


—The article entitled ‘‘ Narrow Escapes” and printed in 
last number of Forest anp Stream should have 


credited to Charles Lanman, Esq. ; r 
























FOREST AND STREAM. 
Sporting Glews from Abroad. 


HALL it be thelight or dark blue, from Cambridge or 

*Oxford, Balliol or Jesus, who will be the future cham- 
pions of the oar? Just now the English university men are 
hard at work, (a spell of bad weather has kept them back 
for a while,) but thews and muscles are at it again, and oars 
bend until they snap, and coxswains scold, and ‘‘coaches” 
howl anathemas at the crews.2How the picked men settle 
to their work, and who shall be “‘bow” or who “‘stroke” is 
definitely determined. On the 18th of this month the Colqu- 
houn race will take place. When the great event does come 
off, time, speed and endurance will we feel sure be quite 
satisfactory. Undoubtedly these English University men 
are the best oarsmen of the day, and it behoves us to accept 
this fact with the best possible grace, though we must con- 
sider the tone of assumption of such prowess, as we find 
used in some of our English contemporaries, as rather em- 
anating from the journalistic writer, than representing the 
expression of the University oarsmen. That they can 
beat our rowing in the United States is certain; that at least 
for the present we all accepted such defeat without a mur- 
mur is very su-e, but we think all bluster on the part of 
the victors as out of place. It is bad policy on the part of the 
English journalists toswagger about such matters, and su- 
percilious references to the ‘‘polishing off of Yankee crews,” 
are as untimely as they are out of place. We shall be per- 
fectly resigned for a score of years to take second place, 
and be their pupils, hoping that if not in this generation at 
least in the next we may equal them. Can there be any 
good reason why an University crew cannot come over 
here? Ifa picked eleven of the best cricketing gentlemen 
with Grace at their head, paid us a visit and trounced us 
badly, would it be the least ‘‘infra dig,” for the University 
gentlemen to honor us with their presence? We promise 
them a most cordial reception. They need have no fear of 
newspaper inquisitions, or interviewing pests, for they 
would be the welcomed guests of every boat club in the 
United States. Returning to our English boatmen, the 
ForEst AND STREAM reviewer, must for the thousandth 
time, call attention to the fact, that the training of the 
English oarsman is first commenced in his school days. 
Then he plays cricket, foot ball, and gets himself into con- 
dition. In looking over the columns of our contemporaries 
we see that just now, all the boys at the public schools, 
from such famed cradles of learning as Charterhouse and 
Westminster, and from a hundred others of minor repute, 
are all at work at foot-ball. 

—Like Alexander the great, who sighed because he had 
no other world to conquer, so W. G. Grace having subdued 
all the realms of cricket, has been forced to find gther shores 
where he could reap fresh laurels, always providing this 
much prized tree grows in the anomalous country where 
he has gone tc. Last month the cricket Leviathan, with a 
tremendous cricketing eleven left for Melbourne. The 
cricketers will arrive in Australia sometime next month, in 
the summer of that strange country. Of course the wickets 
in Ultima Thule, will go down just as rapidly as they did 
in our New World, and the casual kangaroo in some Aus- 
tralian glade, getting in the way of one of Grace’s lost balls, 
hit slashingly with his bat, will get killed as unerringly as 
if the marsupial had been struck with a native boom- 
erang. Say what you will, there is something grand in the 
idea of these Englishmen, stalking the wide world over, 
like the conquering Goths of old, and becoming the victors 
in every field of athletics from one Continent to the other. 

—Of shooting We hear little. St. Partridge must be sought 
for it seems in foreign lands, so we have only meagre ac- 
counts of some adventurous Englishmen getting occasional 
birds in France and Belgium. The stags, however, cone 
forward in prominence. Noble fellows they must be, as 
we hear of some killed weighing over three hundred pounds, 


—Polo has been resumed, and the ponies and riders are 
again being kept to their mettle, there having been a famous 
match .between Liverpool and Manchester lately, one match 
having been closely contested for an hour and a half. 
What kind of ball should be used in polo, has not yet been 
exactly decided. Willow and box wood are suggested for 
England. Would it be considered as a presumption on our 
part to ask, whether such a thing as game of a polo could be 
played in New York? Have we no good riders among us? 
If it was but a second or third rate imitation of the thing, 
could not a riding school, (there are plenty such in New. 
York, and quite good equestrians attending them) attempt 
it? Can our gentlemen do anything else than amble in 
the park? Cavalry officers might start it, and civilians 
would follow. 

—There has been quite a long bycicle ride just announced 
in England, a distance of six hundred and six miles having 
been accomplished in nine days, with the moet easy going. 


—Newmarket has secured the services of the Prince of 
Wales, who at the last meeting of the Jockey Club, took 
for the first time his place in the Legislative chambers. One 
of the questions under his most august deliberation was in 
regard to changing some of the restrictions in regard to 
racing two year old horses. Possibly as the English horse 
increases in leggyness, and according to the development 
theory, can better withstand the hot-hed forcing system, so 
opposite to nature, and when at the same time the English 
turfite will in exact inverse proportion lose his common 
sense, when this happy period arrives, we may expect one 


year old races, or cups established for foals before they are 
fully weaned. 


C—O 
A SinevuLar Facr—To-day will be yesterday to-morrow. 





Sea and River Fishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN NOVEMBER. 


——_»—— 


. Coast Frsu. LAKEs. 

Bluefish, Skipjack, Horse Mackerel, Black Bass, (Mic) opterus nig 

(Temnodon saltator.) and @ an.) (two species. 
“as Squetaug (Trout) Ofoli- Pickerel, ( ret Ua.) 

us. 
Bays AND EsTUARIES. 
Striped Bass, Rockfish. (Labraz itneatus.) 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 

Pompano, Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead. 
Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish. 
Grouper. Kingfish . Sea Bass. 
Rockfish. 


eens 

—Our readers are doubtless aware of what is being done by 
the United States in regard to the multiplication of salmon 
in American waters, and especially, at the establishment at 
Bucksport, Maine, where six hundred salmon have been 
kept penned up during the summer for the purpose of 
securing their spawn at the proper season. The period for 
taking this spawn has now arrived,and Mr. Atkins, the Super- 
intendent, commenced this work on the 27th of October, 
and it is expected that from two to four millions of eggs 
will be secured during the season. 

—There is a splendid display of Chesapeake sheepshead 
on the market slabs this week, large, dark, and in very fine 
condition. Wehave also seen some sea-bass that would 
turn the scarles at ten pounds’ weight. 

—Seth Green and brother have returned to Rochester 
from their month’s labor near Cape Vincent, St. Lawrence 
River, bringing with them two million trout eggs which 
will be hatched at the State Hatching House at Mumford 
and then distributed. The government is now busily 
gathering white fish ova at Detroit and sundry places on 
Lake Ontario, and salmon trout eggs in Georgian Bay. The 
Messrs. Green lost three of their fishermen who were drown- 
ed from a sailboat on the 4th instant. 


—Ovr attentive correspondent at Cornell University, is 
af angler as well as a boatman, and states from his own ex- 
perience, that the black bass will take a fly during part of 
the season at least under certain conditions of the weather. 
He says:— ; 

‘* Whether the weather has any thing to do with the bit- 
ing, is beyond my power to say; but one day they will take 
bait readily and not touch the fly; on the next, with a slight 
change in wind or atmosphere, they will rise to the fly and 
hardly notice bait. My experience as regards bass fishing 
has been confined mostly to the lakes of central New York. 
Bass are caught during the entire fishing season, but’ the 
best time, when they bite the most readily, in fact the 
sporting time, is during the latter part of July and the 
months of August and September; and it is during these 
months, almost solely, that they will rise to a fly. As to 
the time of day: from 7 P. M. till it is so dark you can’t 
see where your fly drops. Where to fish: on the edge of a 
sloping bank, where the water is from ten to fifteen feet 
deep, and off from which the water drops to unknown 
depths, or over a submerged island, where the water is of 
about the same depth as on the bank. Fly to use: white 
miller, red ibis, or any bright colored (red, ect,) small 
sized salmon fly. Almost any thing used upon the hook in 
place of the fly, as a bit of red flannel, a grasshopper, a 
piece of pork or fish, will attract their attention and prove 
so seductive that they will be induced to cultivate your in- 
timate acquaintance. Trolling along the edge of the bank, 
just at dusk, with forty to sixty feet of line out, and a red 
fly is also very killing. I have known black bass to be 
caught with the fly in such places as above mentioned, 
varying from a half to seven pounds in weight as fast as 
the flies could be cast, and the gamey fish killed and brought 
into the boat, the fly scarcely touching the water before it 
would be taken. This occurred in the month of August, 
day after day, from 5 to6 P. M., when the fish began to 
bite, till 9 or 10 o’clock atnight. The moon shone brightly, 
so that one could see almost as well as in the day time. 
Undoubtedly bass bite differently in different parts of the 
country, and the experience of others in other places may 
be entirely at varience with mine in the central part of this 
State. H. 
—The fish-way long demanded at Holyoke Dam, on the 
Connecticut river, has at last been finished, and the Con- 
necticut Fish Commissioners, with those of the other New 
England States, are to meet at Holyoke during the present 
month. The fish-way is constructed on the South Hadley 
Falls side of the river, and will give shad, salmon, and all 
anadramous fish ample chance to pass the dam that has so 
long obstructed their course to the upper waters. The cost 
of the work was $25,000. The Hartford Post says: ‘‘The 
State appropriated $12,000 in 1869 for its construction, and 
assigned the construction thereof to the Holyoke Water 
Power Company. But that company wouldn’t touch the 
money, nor would it build the fish-way, and thus the mat- 
ter got into the courts, where it was finally decided that 
the water power company must construct the ‘‘way” and 
bear the expense. They then gave the contract for build- 
ing it to Messrs. D. H. & J. C. Newton of Holyoke, by 
whom it was completed Thursday, Oct. 30th. The struc- 
ture really begins in a pool about 350 feet below the sheet of 
the dam, extending thence fifty feet down the current, and 
for this distance is all the way under the water at its pres- 
ent height, which is no less than during most of the spring- 
time. At the end of the fifty feet the flume makes a right 
angle toward the east, connecting with the other section 
that is close to the river bank, and makes the rise of about 
22 feet to the top of the canal ina distance of about 400 


feet. Its total width is 15 feet, and 13 feet inthe clear. 


The plan of the structure is something like a system of 
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continuous locks, ouly the locks are alwaysopen. This ar- 
rangement, of course, greatly lessens the velocity of the 
current, and gives the fish a chance to rest, as at the foot 
of every ‘‘check” the water is still enough for that pur- 
pose. The depth of water in the ‘‘checks” is to be twenty 
inches, and it takes about half an hour, with full head of 
water on, to fill them all.” 

—Our intelligent correspondent, W. E. N., of New York, 
sends us some pleasant observations upon the habits of 
brook trout, which he thinks we do not describe with suf- 
ficient explicitness in our paper. He seys: 

‘Their habits change with their age. When very young 
they play a great deal together, usually choosing the parts 
of the brook which have a muddy bottom, and will sometimes 
if startled, suddenly bury themselves in the mud. This, how- 
ever, does not often occur; they usually make for the first 
little projection that juts out over the water, and there hide 
until the danger is over. As they grow older they seem to 
dissolve partnership in a great measure, and every one 
chooses his own particular hiding place, the larger trout 
taking, as if by reason of their superior strength, which to 
all appearance is understood among them, the deepest holes 
and largest projecting sods, and leaving the smaller ones 
for their less officious kin. The older they grow the more 
wary they become, and therefore it requires considerable 
skill to catch a very old trout. A worm is, generally 
speaking, the best bait for them, but in the spring, after 
the rains that usually prevail at that season, which wash a 
great many worms and insects into the water, very few of 
which escape their observation, they bite better at the more 
tempting bait of a fly. In fishing with a fly always fish up 
stream, at the samé time taking care to keep well back from 
the bank. 

When fishing with a worm, the angleworm being the 
best for trout fishing, choose a cloudy day just before a rain 
storm, as the fish are then on the alert for insects; begin 
at the head of the stream, and fish down stream, at all 
times keeping well back from the bank. Do not in baiting 
your hook, merely cover the point of your hook with the head 
of the worm, but put on the whole worm running the hook 
through him in three or four places, and then covering the 
point of the hvok with the head of the worm. It is consider- 
ed much more sportsman-like to fish with a fly, as it requires 
more tact, infact is quite an art; but there are times when 
fish will not bite at a fly, in which case it is some sport, al- 
though less, tousea worm. The trout should never be 
caught in August, as by catching one you are apt to de- 
stroy many. 

GraFrton, WrnpHAM Co., Vr., Nov. 3, 1873. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

The receipt of your valuable paper is like an oasis in the 
desert. It is just the thing; exactly fills the niche long 
standing vacant for it. 

Your various articles on taking the black bass have been 
read with much interest. I am pleased to see the subject 
well ventilated. My impression is that in some waters they 
will rise to the artificial fly, and that in other waters they 
will not do so. During the season of 1869 I was located in 
Kalamazoo county, Michigan. This county has numerous 
smalllakes. I can name thirty-three within ten miles from 
Kalamazoo, all well stocked with black bass. In the town 
of Texas there are several lakes in a cluster, the principal 
of which are called Crooked, Eagle, Pine Island, and 
Pretty. During this season I was near them all, hut my 
fishing was principally confined to Crooked lake, which I 
fished thoroughly every week, and sometimes oftener, us- 
ing a light trout fly rod, and well stocked book of flies of 
all kinds, besides numerous nondescripts, which I made for 
the purpose. From the ist of May until the 15th of Oc- 
tober no week passed without my giving them a thorough 
trial. The result is, I have yet to see the first black bass 
rise to an artificial fly in those waters, although I could 
at any time take fish in plenty with spoon, minnow, or 
sometimes angleworms, a catch of from fifty to one hun- 
dred pounds not being unusual in a few hours. 

We have a fair prospect for good bass fishing shortly in 
the Connecticut river. Some fine ones have this season 
been taken near Bellows Falls, which is 12 miles from us. 

Yours, 8. W. G. 


—Appleton’s Journal prints the following interesting facts 
concerning the menhaden fisheries of Long Island. It 
says: 

Eastern Long Island is famous for its fisheries. Its vast 
bays and adjacent seas abound with bluefish, mackerel, and 
a small fish, valuable only for the oil extracted from it, 
called moss-bunker. This fish has buijt up in all this re- 

ion an extensive and profitable industry. Numerous oil 
actories recently lined the shores of the main island, and 
grey marred the beauty of Shelter Island; but the horri- 

le odor perennially escaping from them at last aroused 
a popular crusade, which resulted in their legally de- 
clared public nuisances, and their removal o: But 
the industry was too profitable to readily surrender; hence 
it devised 1 fi oil mills, and now, here and there 
over the surface of iner’s Bay, may be seen huge, 
black, uncouth, and picturesque-looking ae, alwa 
surrounded by waiting vessels, and ever vomiting into the 
blue air volumes of black smoke. But they scarcely mar 
the picture, andthe odor of the decayed bunkers never 
reaches the shore. The moss-bunker, menhaden, or bony- 
fish, is a litle creature of something near a pound — n 
weight, to the great whale what the fly is to the ox. But 
it is ht in prodigious numbers, as many as one million 
having m taken ata single haul of a draw-seine from 
shore, enough to yield fifteen hundred gallons of oil. The 
fisheries in this section, whether co: as an industry 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
3 Mhleti Pastimes. 
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—The National Amateur Athletic Tournament or Gym- 
nastic Exhibition took place at the Academy of Music on 
November 8th for the benefit of the poor of this city before 
a large and cultivated audience. It is pleasing to notice 
that already so many intelligent people give countenance to 
physical culture. Disinclined as we are to find fault, and 
remembering how novel these exhibitions are in the United 
States, and how difficult it isto get together the necessary 
elements, we must declare that the exhibition did not come 
up to our expectations. In the first place the programme 
was so long as to become tedious, and proper care had not 
been taken to arrange the various performances, so that the 
exhibition should be continuous. Secondly, the various 
athletic exercises were not chosen with good judgment, and 
last, the performers themselves were by no means the best. 
It is no easy task for ainateur directors to arrange such per- 
formances, and thoughfin this tinstance hey might have re- 
ceived valuable assistance from some professional stage 
anager, the combination did not seem to us to have been 
fully qualified for their business. The best professional 
athletics understand very well their ‘‘business,” and know 
that more than two hours of such performances invariably 
tire out an audience. We cannot in justice to Dr. A. Flint, 
Mr. Tine and Col. Van Wyck allow our criticisms to appear 
in print, without calling the attention of the public to the 
untiring energies of these gentlemen exerted in behalf of 
physical culture and of this particular exhibition. 

The curtain rose with Professor Burnham’s Calisthenic 
Class in position upon the stage. They went through a 
great variety of their beautiful and graceful exercises to 
music. This one feature was most interesting, and Mr. 
Burnham deserves great credit for origindting such a fine 
system of exercises and drilling his pupils with such accu- 
racy of time as to position and grace. 

The next exercise was to test the comparative strength 
of the competitors by lifting a single dumb bell, the follow- 
ing gentlemen entering: George D. Parmly, of Princeton 
College, N. J.; Richard A Pennell, of Wood’s Gymnasium, 
New York; Ernst Bohlig, of Wood’s Gymnasium, New 
York; Dave Hegeman, of the Staten Island Turnverein; 
Charles D. Newton, of Wood’s Gymnasium, New York; 
and Silas M. Stillwell, Jr., of Wood’s Gymnasium, New 
York. Parmly lifted 140 pounds with ease, none of the 
others coming within seven pounds. 

The second exercise was to lift a weight in proportion to 
the weight of the lifter. L. Kramer, of the New York 
Turnverein; Richard A. Pennell and James G. Sands, of 
Wood’s Gymnasium; L. Siebert, of the New York Turn- 
verein; and Charles D. Newton, of Wood’s Gymnasium, 
entered. Pennell liftea 165 pounds with apparent ease. 

Lifting dumb bells was the next exercise. Samuel Stras- 
burger, of the New York Athletic Club; Fred Steinbuch, 
New York Turnverein; and Henry E. Buermeyer, New 
York Athletic Club, were the only three that entered. 
Buermeyer lifted 98 and 95 pounds, the others not coming 
within 10 Ibs. Pennell lifted a hundred pound bell 10 
times, Bohlig and Stanbach 7 times, and W. E. Van Wyck 
N. Y. A. C., 6 times. The next exercise was to show 
which had the most muscular lifting power, Pennell, 
Parmly, Cain, Bohlig, Sands, or Murray. Pennell lifted 
with his hands 1,150 Ibs., the others lifting to within 50 lbs. 
After these wonderful] exhibitions of muscular strength 
came rope climbing, parallel bars, club swinging; calesthe- 
nics by the New York Turnverein, vaulting, suspended 
rings, pole leaping, &c., and the exhibition closed at a late 
hour. 

McGiiut Untversity, Montreal. 
Ep1TorR oF ForEsT AND STREAM:— 

Our annual Athletic sports occurred for the first time on 
Friday last. I send an account of the foot ball matches, 
and in future, when any events of interest in your line oc- 
cur I will send you an account of all athletic exercises that 
take place in Montreal. 

You can see from our report that the competition in our 
sports was keen, and that the performances compare very 
favorably with those at other Athietic meetings. The time 
was not taken, on accont of the heaviness of the track in 
places, except of the hundred yards and the championship, 
both of which were remarkably good if the condition of the 
ground be taken into account. I enclose a programme. 

With regard to foot ball, I send you a copy of the rules 
we play as practice, and in the inter-faculty matches, also 
a copy of the Association Rules which our club adopts. 

The Governors with their ladies, a number of the 
Professors, students and friends of the College attend- 
ed the meeting, as the day was fine and the air brisk and 
invigorating. Lang jumped 10ft. 7Zin. A 16lb. hammer 
was thrown by McDonald 60ft. 9in. The cricket ball was 
thrown by Lang 93yds. 1ft. The steeplechase caused the 
greatest interest, four out of the eighteen entries answered 
to the call, Fleming, Page, Baynes, and McDougall, the 

fourteen fences and two ten-feet water jumps in seven- 
eighths of a mile terrifying the rest. Over two hurdles and 
a stiff four foot fence they went with Baynes in front, then 
he mistook the course and the rest got in front; Baynes 
soon resumed his old place ana 'ed over two more fences 
and then the water jump. Here were at least four hundred 
people looking to see a splash—disuppointment awaited 
them, for all cleared it but Page, who dropped out. - Round 
again, when all cleared it in the neatest possible manner, 
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The quarter of a mile Cup, presented by the Governors 
of the University for the championship, was another lead- 
ing event. Five came to the post, Baynes, Thomas, Brouil- 
lette, Stevenson, and Taylor, A.D. Taylor led until the 
hundred yards’ flag was passed, when Thomas, who drew 
up from third, where he had been running easily, passed 
him and came in a winner. Taylor second. Time—59% 
seconds. 


A member of the Quebec Foot Ball Club kicked the ball 
42vds. : 


I have seen several numbers of Forest aND STREAM, 
and have been very much pleased with its tone and the news 
it gives. Yours sincerely, 

J. 8. McCiennan, 
Editor University Gazette. 

[It will be remembered that Mr. Bowie, a member of the 
University, carried off the two mile Bennett Cup.—Ep. ] 


—The following interesting game of cricket was played 
at Coquinto, Chili, between the U. S. S. Pensacola and 
Omaha vs. H. M. 8. Scout. 

H. M. 8. Scour. 


Lient. Clutterbuck (R. N.), c Barber b Febiger 
Wr. Wellings (R. N.), c Hadden, b Barber... . 
Mr. J. Sandiford (R. N.), b Febiger........... 
Lieut. E. A. Ford (R. M.), not ont............. 
Mr. C. B. P. Hume (R. N.), % 
Mr. J. Fraser (R. N.), c Hadden, b Febiger.......................... sj 
=. & Tyke tn DR Dy De ROR is icc cbcdgcciccess coceusuuee eee 
r. E. Tyacke (R, N.) c M’Crea, b Febiger. . 

Mr. J. Ledgard (R. N.), b Febiger...... wt oi 
Bomb. Wheeler (R. M. A.) run out.......... 
Dr. —- (R. N.), ec Hadden b Schwenk 
Byes 5, w. 






~- 


U. 8. S. Pensacona AND OMAHA. 
First Innings. 


Lieut. Hadden (U. S. N.),c Hume, b Tyacke...................... 
Mir. Cres )U.-6. NN.) ram OR ons. ois okis .ldacacsasdoces odoeekeele 
Lieut. Nichols (U. 8. N.), BD Ford....... .....ccccccccosses. 
Lieut. Ackley (U. 8. } 

Mr. Steedman (U. 8. 
Mr. T, Schwenx (U. 


0 
. © Wheeler b. Ford... .......c0c0ce 3 
), ¢ Sandiford, b Tyacke. 4 5 
Wh )y OS WMONO. cc ccccc cece 0 


N 
N 
8. 





), 

Mr. C. Hotchkins (U. 8. N.), c Wellings, b Tyack 
Mr. A. Miles (U. 8. N.), cHume, b Ford ewe , sinie'r aa'meip bh clibies canis 3 
My. BR. Fobiger (U.S. Ni), Mot GAG. ooo. o ice ccc coccdccccke Lee 1 
Br. T. Besour (U..G. N:}, BOWE 2 ois. oc cckece Coakureceaeteae 4 
Mr. J. McConnell (U. 8. N.), c Wellings, b Ford...................... 0 
PUB, By Gy Goin roccicde cues keke ccsddce Voted tenes icc eee 4 

RO evccacsdsavcdsacecdctascets Vinee aeveepusuiedu ee 18 


Lieut. Hadden (U. 8. N.), b Tyacke 

Mr. M’Crea (U. 8. N.), b Soo bis. cu'sdee'de ds 

Lieut. Nichols (U. 8. N.), b Wellings 

Lieut. Ackley (U. 8. N.), not out............ Ri vclkdscdetictesioun 

Mr. Steedman » 8. N.), c Wellings, b Tyacke.................50., 

Mi. T. Schwenk (U. S. N.), b Wellings................. ccsescessee.., 

Mr. T. Hotchkins (U. 8. N.), b Tyacke......... bay 

Mr. A. Miies (U. 8. N,), b Tyacke.............. 

Mr. R. Febiger (U. 8. N.), c Fraser, b Tyacke.. 

Mr. T. Barber (U. 8. N.), b Wellings..................... 

- J. McConnell (U. 8. N.), ¢c Hume, b Tyacke 
FOB. ce cccccccecsssonnccctdns rececwdbabdeeeee deuneeeachicanel aIaeIE 











CoRNELL UNIversity, Nov. 10, 1873. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

Tle weather during the last two or three weeks has been 
just right for out-door sports, and accordingly every spare 
hour has been appropriated with Athletics of one kind or 
another—foot ball taking the lead, followed by base ball, 
and just enough of boating to keep some of the crews in 
due training. There have been four match games of foot 
ball lately, all hard, closely contested games, and showing 
much skill in the ‘‘kicking” art on both sides. 

First game between the Buckeyes (Ohio) and Bark 
Peelers (Pennsylvania), they winning the Ist, 3d and 4th 
goals. Second, New York again.t the World; 40 men per 
side. This was a well fought game, but the New Yorkers 
proved too much for the World, winning in three straight 
heats. The third game played Nov. ist between the 
Juniors and Sophmores, was perhaps the best played, most 
scientific game ever fought at the University; every man 
worked as if his life was at stake. Play was called at about 
84 0’clock. The first goal was won by the Sophmores in 
55 minutes and the second in 65 minutes. But the third 
was so warmly contested that darkness closed around the 
contestants and the flying ball; still, by the light of the 
moon the play went on till near seven o’clock, when an 
unlucky kick sent the ball into the creek, where it was 
seized upon by a town gamin, who put off to parts unknown 
and ended the game. 

The victory was virtually with the Sophmores. 

The fourth game, November 7th, was again between the 
Juniors and Sophmores, in accordance with a challenge 
from the Juniors. There was a strong south wind blowing 
during the game, rendering it certain victory for whichever 
side held the south goal. Accordingly the game was a 
draw, both sides winning two goals, and darkness ending 

the fifth. 

Oct. 20tA the second game of base ball was played be- 
tween the University and Town; result a victory for the 
Town. Score—33 to 12. On Nov. 5th the third and last 
game was played, which also resulted in a victory for the 
Town. Score—45 to 10. There was some good playing on 
both sides, but the pitching of the Town boys was too much 
for our nine 

Thursday the 4th November, the scrub Athletics took 
place on the Fair Grounds. They consisted of a hundred 
yard race, five entries, won by Larned, "76, in 10% sec. 
Three-legged race, 100 yards, four entries, won by Cope- 
land, ’75 and Phillips, 76,in 15 sec. One mile race, four 
entries, won by Mallett, '77, in 5:35. Sack race, 100 yards, 
five entries, won by Cook, ’77, in 45 sec. Hurdle race, 100 
yards, five hurdles, four 8} feet in height, the 5th four feet; 
four entries, won by Copeland, °75, in 15sec. Half mile 
tace, four entries, won by Larned, '76, in 2:10 see. The 
time—considering the condition. of the track, which was 
very heavy—for all the races was quite good. 
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The Navy Boat House has been enlarged during the pas 
























twenty or more shel's, with dressing rooms for the crews 


the convenience of the Navy. 


muscular on the river. 


mental culture for the right and perfect development of the 
human body. J. 

—The Billiard Tournament at Chicago opened on Nov. 
10th at the Music Hall. The first game played was be- 
tween Joseph Dion of New York and Peter Snyder of 
Chicago ; Dion played with his usual care and un- 
equalled nerve, and won the first game of the Tournament 
on the sixty-seventh innings by a score of 400 to Snyder’s 
272. Dion’s largest score was 34; Snyder’s, 45. The sec- 
ond game was between Francois Ubassy and John Bes- 
singer. Ubassy playing with his peculiar nerve and 
nonchalant air, made several runs of doubie figures, the 
largest of which were 86 and 69. He won with great ease 
on the thirty-first innings, being 400 to Bessinger’s 187. 
The average was 16431. The games to be played are all 
three ball French caroms of 400 points each. 

—The billiard match between Maurice Daly of New 
York and Geo. F. Slosson of Chicago came off in the latter 
city on November 8. The game was the three kall French 
caroms. Daly gave Slosson 100 points out of 600. The 
game was a remarkably close one, and was won by Slosson. 
Daly made 592 points. 

—A wrestling match for $2,000 a side is to come off at 
the end of this month between John McMahon of Rutland, 
Vt., and Patrick H. Doyle, of this city. Deposits have 
been put up and articles signed to wrestle square hold, best 
two in three, fair back falls. McMahon is the champion 
wrestler of America, and this match is for the championship 
and the stakes. 

A foot race for $200 a side was run at Toronto last week 
between C. Nurse and an Indian named Kerraronwe, the 
white man winning, making four miles in 21 minutes, 40 


















seconds, 
Hachting and Boating. 
; HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 
x BOSTON. NEW YORK. | CHARL'ST’S 
ag 4 h. ae eT m. h. m. 
ee ABs da55s 3s 6 41 | a7 (| 2 41 
OS Eee 7. 32 4 17 3 32 
Nov. 15........- 8 17 | 5 1 4 17 
A 9 1 5 46 5.4 
SEES, s8nesu ces | 94 | 6 2 5 43 
UNE GR, so sccvscense | 10 2% | 71 | 6 2 
Se ll 7 74 «| 7 7% 





—The Eastern Yacht Club, is the leading organization on 
yachting and boating matters in eastern waters, and has 
rapidly increased in strength and influence the past 
season. The muster roll numbers 260 members and some 
fifty yachts of all classes are owned by the club. 

The first event of the season was the annual regatta of 
June 11th, the ‘‘ladies’ day.” The weather was dull and 
overcast, with now and then a shower, but it Geared off 
about mid-day. A good breeze prevailed throughout, vary- 
ing from W 8 WtoS W. Nineschooners and three sloops 
entered. The start was a flying one, the yachts crossing a 
line between Marblehead Rock, and a stakeboat about 
north of it. They were instructed to leave Half-way Rock 
on starboard, Pig Rock stakes on starboard, Egg Rock 
on port, Graves Bell buoy on starboard, Harding's bell boat 
on port, crossing the starting line; a distance of about thirty- 
five miles. 

The steamer John Romer was provided for the accom- 
modation of non-yachting men and the lady friends and 
relatives of the members. The schooner yacht Azalea, 
John M. Forbes Esq.,took the first prize, leading the fleet in 
actual time. Halcyon, Brenda, Haze and Fearless did not 
appear, and forfeited their entrance fees. Vision made an 
excellent run, and would have won had she been in the first 
class, but having no competitor in the second class, she could 
not take a prize. Shadow was ruled out for starting too 
late, and Coming hed no antagonist. 

—June 28th, a regatta took place off Swampscot, eight 
schooners and four sloops entering. The day opened fine 
and clear, a light breeze blowing from the S*wW. In the 
afternoon a thunder squall came up from N. E. which 
caused most of the yachts to take in all sail, and some of 
them gave up the race, After the squall was over, the wind 
came out again from the old quarter. : 

Halcyon won the prize fo> first yacht, with the allow- 
ance, $100; Fearless took the second class schooner prize, 
$125; and White Cap the seeord class sloop prize, $75. 
Rebecca, Clytie and Shadow gave up the race. 

—The annual cruise began July 8th, the following named 
yachts comprising the squadron, under command of Vice 
Commodore Whitney: Schooners, Julia, Halcyon, Wivern, 
Belle, Haze, Edith, Vision; sloops, Coming and Elaine. 

The fleet rendezvoused off Beverly at 11 o'clock P. M., 
and reached Portsmouth the same evening. Portland, 
Boothbay and South West Harbor were visited, and the 
yachts finally arrived at their destination, Bar Harbor, 
where a stay of several “days was made. Returning, the 





two or three weeks, and can now accomodate comfortably 
This is a long needed improvement and adds very much to 


It is to be hoped that we may be able to send out some 
fine crews next season, and we shall do our best to send a 
crew to the next inter-collegiate regatta at least as good as 
our crew at Springfield, which was recognised as the most 
Arrangements are being perfected 
at present, whereby we shall have by the end of this month 
a new gymnasium building fully equipped for work. This 
is being done by the students, with the aid of some of the 
Professors, who see the necessity of physical as well as 





































FOREST AND STREAM. 


yachts visited South West Harbor, Camden and Portland, 
where the squadron broke up. 

—Rear Commodore Jeffries offered a cup to be sailed for 
off Swampscot, September 4th, which brought out eight 
schooners. Wind south, very squally, shifting to south 
west, with a high sea. The cup was won by Silvie, though 
Halcyon beat her over the course, but as the owner gave 
the cup, he did not race for it. America sailed over the 
course, and in spite of the weather, so favorable to her 
from her greater size and power, was handsomely beaten 
by Halcyon and Silvie. Each schooner had to contribute 
an entrance fee of $10 to make up a prize for second boat, 
which was taken by Fearless. 

—The closing regatta came off September 16th. The 
weather was dull and threatening, though it cleared off, 
and the wind which was S W fell light. Four first class, 
and four second class schooners entered, and one sloop. 

Halcyon took two prizes, one for best time without allow- 
ance, and one with allowance, $100 each. Fearless carried 
off the first prize for second class schooners, $100; Vision 
took second prize in same class, $50. Silvie took second 
prize, first class schooners, $50. 

Most of the fleet are now in winter quarters between the 
railroad bridges at Beverly. 

The following is the list of officers of the club: The 
office of Commodore is left unfilled as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the late David Sears Esq. Vice Commo- 
dore Stanton Whitney, Rear Commodore John Jeffries Jr., 
Secretary, Henry B. Jackson; Treasurer, Addison Child; 
Measurer, Frank D. Child. We take this opportunity to 
return our thanks to Henry B. Jackson, Esq., for his courte- 
ous information. 

—The schooner yacht Tidal Wave, N. Y. Y. C., Mr. 
William Voorhis, is at Smith’s Yard, Nyack, for repairs, 
and is to be furnished with a new bow. 

—The Meta-Vision race has not yet been decided. 
judges cannot agree on an umpire. 

—Mr. Henry Word, sloop yacht Seline, B. Y. C., intends 
sailing to Florida and there pass the winter, shooting on the 
St. John River. 

—The yachts Prospero and Magic, B. Y. C., have arrived 
at Port Jefferson to go into winter quarters. 

—The Brooklyn Yacht Club will hold a meeting on Nov. 
26th, when the prizes won during the season will be pre- 
sented to the owners of the successful yachts. 

—The Harlem Yacht Club held a meeting on Nov. 6th, 
the following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing 
year :— 

Commodore, W. H. Johnson; Vice Commodore, Jos. 
Armitage; Treasurer, Maurice Campbell; Secretary, John 
McDermott; Recording Secretary, Thomas Mook; Mea- 
surer, O. P. Raynor. Directors, M. J. McCaffery, H. W. 
Genett, H. J. Campbell, Manfred Catroll, David Hanson. 


WINNING SCHOONERS AND SLOOPS FOR THE SEASON OF °73. 












decided about it as yet. All of last year’s crew, with one 
exception, are still in college, and probably most of them 
will pull again this season. Several new men are also ap- 
plicants for positions in the crew, and a great deal of hard 
work will be done between now and spring by those who 
hope to represent the college in the next regatta. The old 
boat house of the Association was crushed last winter by 
the accumulations of snow and ice, and the boats of the 
club are now stored in sundry tobacco barns. This boat 
house was four miles from the college, and will not be re- 
built until the completion of the Massachusetts Central 
Railroad, when it will be erected on the line of that, thus 
making the Connecticut more accesssible to boating men 
than it has ever been. The facilities of Amherst for boat- 
ing are not extensive, as most all our pulling has to be done 
on the Connecticut, which is so far from the college. There 
is, however, a small winding stream within half a mile of 
us, on which there is room enough for one boat. The 
finances of the club are not particularly prosperous, though 
we have no doubt of being able to present two crews at the 
next regatta, as usual. F. 
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Shot Gun and Rifle. 
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GAME IN SEASON FOR NOVEMBER. 













chs Atte 
Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Turandus Rangifer.) 

Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 
Rabbits. common Brown and Grey.) Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) Quail, - Virginiana.) 
Woodcock, Scolopax rusticola.) innated Grouse, Tetrao Cupido.) 
Ruffed Grouse, Tetrao umbelius,; Pigeons, and all kindsof Wild Fow, 
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| Under the head of ‘Game, and Fish m Season” we can only specyfy in 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 
will only create confusion.| 
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—Black ducks are now very numerous in the vicinity of 
Fire Islands, particularly in the West Bay, near the head 
of Morris Channel. They are collecting in the creeks on 
the islands. Scattering flocks of coots (velvet ducks and 
scoters) and old squaws, are occasionally seen, and there 
will soon be good shooting when the greater body of the 
birds arrives. Decoys are indispensable for ducking in the 
bays. Those who have nv duck boats can have good shoot- 
ing by setting their decoys off from some of the points 
near Eastern Island, Oak Island, or near Whig Inlet. There 
are also a great many ducks passing through Jones’ Inlet, 
below the Fire Islands, which may easily be ‘“stooled.” 
Sail boats may be obtained at Babylon, Bay Shore, or Islip. 












—Captain Toffey and party returned from Shinnecock 
Bay last week with sixty-five broadbil!s, the result of onc 
and a half day’s shooting in company with those efficient 




































SCHOONERS. 
Date. Name. Miles. Time | marksmen, Bill Lane and Cy. Foster. 
June 6.......|Madeleine, N.Y.Y.C. Course....... 8 | 4.01.20 4 bi z 
—_ E oo] _ ose. es ions o> = | = —Here is some important informatifn we gather from 
uly 19...../Tidal Wave, Glen Cove to Huntington 5 40. % ; . 

July 21.... |Madeleine, ifnntington to West Haven... 35 | 8.13.00 | the Germantown Telegraph: 
July 22...../Tidal Wave, West Haven to New London..| 50 3.41.00 “The favorite region for Philadelphia sports risi 
5 iD 24 F aciy Eason to tiboaiaahen | 3s e 0 g p portsmen to visit 
Sais at Clio, Stonington to Weapet’.... Sed is the waters of the upper Chesapeake and its numerous 
August 18..|Idler, Glen Cove to New London.. -| 90 | 21.00.00 | tributaries. The severe but necessary laws regulating the 
August 15..|Madeleine, New London to Newpo of | ae killing of game on the shores of Maryland have already had 
See S.-leeaeeee Nowbort ane ‘| 40 | 313.23 | a salutary effect, as is observed by the unusual number of 
October 2..|Eva, N.Y.¥.C Course. "'| 40 | 71637 | ducks which now annually visit those attractive grounds. 
October 11.. \Enchantress, Cape May Lights -| 222 | 39.00.00 | Those who contemplate shooting there this fall may not be 
October 14../Enchantress, Cape May Lightship 222 | 35.22.00 | aware of the principal features of the game laws relating 

_SLOOPS. , 4 to that section, that the season for killing wild fowl com- 
. Date. Sitesi oe : Miles. — mences on the ist of November and ceases on the 81st day 
Sune 6....._|Gracie, N-Y-Y.C. Conrse...2200000202201) 35 | ag551 | Of March. The only days in the week that shooting is 
June 10.....|Vixen, A.¥.C. Course...............0.008 40 | 4.52.18 | allowed are Monday, Wednesday and Friday. Shooting at 
June 10..... Alert, A.Y.C. Course. eeokutes ee ew cass | ae 4.27.03 night is very properly prohibited. During the day DO 
July 42.22, [Vixen Oyster Bay LIE] a8 | S4etod | larger gun can be used than the ordinary fowling-piecc. 
July 19......) Vision. Ocean . “i RNS see eae heey 40 | 6.11.50 _ oa —eianom of these laws the fines vary from fifty to 
July 19...... LEDOEGy ROW POOIONIO s oi'6 odo vole cee ebeedieg en |} 20 | 4.24. ive hundre ollars.”’ 
July 19 ; [Sraee, ORMOND Sons sods sae5ses ce sa 20 | 4.31.18 i 
August 4... Alert, Cold Spring. wsegeeesenagneeeses oe: 36 | ed On account of the mildness of the season sportsmen have 
August 6...) Alert, New Haven to New London......... |} 5O | 6.40. i veReK % = 
August 13..|Vindex, Glen Dove to New London........ | go | 24.00.00 | thus far not been very gee as but comparatively 
August 15 .|Vindex, New London to Newport......... 40 Ww ve as yet made. their appearance. : . 
Aupust ee A, Pvc cc beviwnes cursvpend cu sled 40 5.06.01 few ducks have a J x PP ce. Assoon as 
October 2... | Vision, N.Y.Y.C. Course.......0 00.0000... 40 | 7.46.01 | the weather grows a little colder, the canvas-back, the red- 






head, the black-head, the widgeon and the wild goose 
will make their advent in increased numbers. 

A contributor to the Germantown Telegraph has put 
strangers under obligations by informing them that the 
favorite locality for the canvas-back is the narrows at the 
mouth of the Susquehanna, between the Spesutic Islands 
and the western shore. These narrows are about threc 
miles in length by three hundred yards in breadth. , By 
the middle of the present month the canvas-back will visit 
those thoroughfares in quest of the wild celery root which 
grows there in great quantities. 

—Messrs. Birdseye and Charman, of Brooklyn,accompa- 
nied by their dogs, Prince and Hero, killed thirteen brace 
of ruffed grouse in New Jersey last week. 

—All kinds of game appear to be much more abundant 
throughout the country than for several years past. . This 
fact is true of the moose and cariboo of Nova Scotia, as 
well as of the quail and ruffed grouse throughout the Uni- 
ted States. We hear of some fine bags of quail from Mon- 
mouth county, New Jersey, a dozen miles below Long 
Branch, and also from back of Plainfield. Bears are be- 
coming a nuisance in Pennsylvania. 

—George B. Greer, the sugar refiner of Wall street, 
writes us that he is enjoying himself among the buffalo, 
blacktails, and antelope near Fort Wallace, Kansas. Our 
friend is working like a beaver for Forest AnD STREAM, 
and has got us a goodly subscription list among the army 
officers at several of the frontier posts. 

—A yearling Cow Moose, imported: from New Brunswick 
by the editor of this paper, can be seen at the depot of 


—In Portland Harbor, Me., a boat race took place on 
Nov. 6th, between J. H. Kennedy and J. O’Donnell. The 
distance rowed was three miles; Kennedy won in 24h. 
30 sec. 

—Henry Adams, Jr., and Henry C. Seaman, of Brooklyn, 
both excellent oarsmen, rowed round Manhattan Isiand on 
November 4th. They rowed in a pair-oared boat weighing 
150 lbs. The weather was very much against them, as at 
one part of the journey they snipped water almost every 
stroke, so much so, that Seaman had to stop rowing and 
bail out. The distance rowed was about thirty-six miles, 
which they accomplished under eight hours; allowing for 
bailing out, dinner, &c., and the actual rowing time would 
be about six hours and twenty minutes. This was a good 
‘performance, especially for young men. 

AMHERST COLLEGE, November 8, 1873. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM :— 

Though the best college time on record, and the manner 
in which its crews have usually acquitted themselves, have 
won for Amherst high rank among rowing colleges, the 
present has been a most unaquatic season. The usual fall 
regatta was omitted for various reasons, and though there 
is a good deal of enthusiasm in college on the subject, there 
has been very little rowing done. The training of this 
year’s crews will be in the hands of the Commodore of the 
navy, Mr. G. E. Brewer, who was bow oar of the winning 
crew two years ago. He already has a number of Fresh- 
men at work. They have been in the boat but a very few 
times, yet give promise of coming quite up to the average. 
The University crew for the coming season has very little 





































af OREST AND STREAM. 


FIFTH CONTEST FOR THE AMATEUR RIFLE CLUB BADGE. 
: AT CREEDMOOR. 

—On Saturday last the weather was most inauspicious. 
The day was dark and. gloudy, and rain was threatening. 
Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather the con- 
testents for the much.coveted prize assembed fifteen in 
number at Creedmoor, and tk.ough the rain poured down 
and the wind blew, the shooting was of an excellent char- 
acter. Under all circumstances the result was remarkable, 
the average comparing favorably with that of any previous 
match, and the winning score equalling that made by Capt. 
Bodine in August last. Mr. J. P. M. Richards, of the 7th 
Regiment, having scored 27 out of a possible 28, making 
six bull’s eyes and a centre, thus securing the badge for a 
second time. In our last issue an error occurred which we 
now correct. The matches for the Amateur Rifle Badge have 
been won so far as follows:— 
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Reiche Bros., 55 Chatham street. The United States Gov- 
ernment, whieh doesn’t mind ‘‘turning an honest penny,” 
when opportunity affords, charged eight dollars duty on the 
‘‘animile,” which was cheerfully (?) paid, since, ‘‘Where 
duty calis, I must obey;” and as the moose remarked, it 
was the latest style of “‘calling” moose outside of Parrsboro’. 
We hope to have infiuence enough at Washington to have 
the duty on moose so much increased that it will be 
no object for the critters to cross the line. If any 
gentleman outside of the Custom House can see any- 
thing funny in the remarks foregoing, he is welcome to 
a copy of this number of our paper free gratis for nothing. 

—William C. Prime, Esq., has been hunting in the Adi- 
rondacks, and sends a letter from St. Regis Lake to the 
Journal of Commerce, in which he writes: ‘‘In the autumn 
deer do not often come down to the water for feed as in 
summer, when the grass is fresh and green and the lily 





Att and Drama. 


LAURA KEENE. 


cenit 
N° successful professional: career is more exciting and 
more fascinatingly triumphant than that of a theat- 
rical star; no reputation is so evanescent and so soon en- 
tirely forgotten. The recent death of Miss Laura Keene, 
and the flippant way it has been in many instances alluded 
to by the press, form a sad comment on our propositions. 
More than twenty years ago, Mr. James W. Wallack, Sr., 
while in London, in search of some ‘bright light,” saw 
‘Miss Laura” on the stage and at once comprehended her 
superior talents, and made the arrangements that trans- 
ferred her to the western world. On the trip across the 
Atlantic there occurred an incident that Miss Keene, in 
years gone by, related with great gusto. To beguile the 




























Be : : Sriliy:; 10.) Sade Willing sss nas 9, Seven de Garvioeh doce decsdd opess 25 | 4: ; é 
pads are beginning to grow. It is tolerably certain that ® |‘? ‘gun. John Bodine... .nneene oz | time of the voyage she consented on one occasion to recite 
deer found swimming in November has been driven by | gep. 13th. J. P.M. Richards......................-.meecceeeeeee cee 96 | “The Maniac.” Her success was great and cordially ac- 
dogs. Watching for deer in pleasant weather is not un- | Nov. 1st. Robert Omand..............00.00ccccecceeeeeeeeceeeen eres 2% | knowledged, but the incident was embalmed in her mem- 
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In the match of yesterday it is to be regretted that press 
of business prevented{many of our leading shots from being 
present, neither Mr. Bodine or Captain Wingate or Mr. 
Omand having been on the ground. We trust this match 
will not conclude the most pleasant contests of the Amateur 
Rifle Club. Another year we hope will see this association 
with a notable increase of numbers. The spirit which has 
characterized its members has been excellent, and in years 
to come the Amateurs will be remembered not only by 
seniority but by merit, as having given the initial movement 
to rifle shooting at Creedmoor. It will be in the ranks of 
the Amateur Rifle Club that the best marksmen will be 
found, and when Wimbledon competes with Creedmoor, 
they will take the post of honor. 
MATCH FOR THE AMATEUR RIFLE CLUB BADGE, NOVEMBER 8. 


ory by the subsequent receipt, when on shore, of a box of 
the finest gloves, a present in token of her dramatic powers, 
from A. T. Stewart, the merchant prince of New York. 
Her advent before a New York audience was at Wallack’s, 
corner Broome street, when, in 1852, she assumed the rolé 
of “‘leading lady” of the company. No actress was ever 
more successful from the start than she, for in a few weeks 
she carried the town, and for the time reigned supreme. 
Between Miss Keene and Miss Ellen Tree (not the subse- 
quent Mrs. Kean) we always fancied there were strong re- 
semblances. The personal appearance of each was 80 
slender that the least taking away would have suggested 
attenuation. The voice was one of the chief charms of 
each, and in the plaintive notes and sad expressions they 
were echoes and reflections of each other. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to say that Miss Keene, in her younger and 





pleasant occupation for a man who knows how to do noth- 
ing. A watching point is generally one which commands 
an extensive view of water and land, and the watcher has 
simply to sit, or stand, or lie, and keep his eyes open in all 
directions. The dogs are put out wherever in the forests 
it is thought that the deer can be found, but when they 
have started the race no one can tell where it will lead. 
Thus, if the deer be put up on the slope of St. Regis moun- 
tain, he may go to Follansbee Junior pond, three miles 
north, or to St. Regis pond, as far west, or to Big Clear on 
the south, or to St. Regis Lake on the east, or to Spectacle, 
or Spitfire, or even to Barnum or Osgood; and there are a 
dozen other lakes, in any one of which he may seek to 
wash away the scent and throw his pursuers off the track. 
The watchers in a hunt are therefore scattered miles apart, 
each one taking a position on one of the customary run- 




























7 , : same tracks through Seven shots at successfu' days, wa: , i 
ways, for the deer generally run on the ame tra ks . g ae aes 500 ge Tetel, ys, was the representative of perfect refine- 
the forest. Hunting in this manner is necessarily, there- | J, re. Richards. ae - Sharpesporting Bhd 4 $ 4 4 4 4 - % ment. 

cs res £ , ax r Ww a G. W. Hamilton......... Shai Sporting............ B34: : 3-- 2 it? s 
fore a very quiet business, except ior the few moments | Pg" Gouin man Geen. 8 434418. 2 The popular tradition is that she was as an unknown 
when the deer is coming in and shot or missed. If he A. y; Cantield, OG. 633 — ngton Sportin Ws i od 8 4 ‘ 8 s : . 2 child, a bar maid in one of the public houses contiguous to 
* * 8. J. Kellogg, Sr........ mington Sporting........ 83433 3— 2 ‘ ss 
takes to the water out of rifle reach he must be pursued in Ww. Robertson eee Tecsioagon Sporting Pees crt 2333343 9 | 2 leading London theatre; this is but a paraphrase, prob- 
the boat, and there is little pleasure in thus overtaking him.” . me MNS ain.daceeesan = ea: reverend ° : 433 > = ably, ofthe history of Nell Gwynne. Bohemian biographers 
- + x ids eth ebavedoas 1 ‘on § ives eee 2 232 3— 2 . cS 
—The Yacht Eva, of the New York Yacht Squadron, | 7; G: Brie... Sharpe Military Bee ta 2232224 17 /| generally start their heroes and heroines at some point 
, > ames river a shoot- | Captain Ross.... .Remington Sporting. 330044 3— 17 i sie i Seat! : 

and a party of gentlemen are up the James river on a shoot Gal Giidenineve ‘Wand Peto ss4tiek. & where the writer has easiest access to inspiration. Miss 
ing cxcursion. Thos, Lloyd Bea Sharpe Military. . 0223004— 11] Keene has, unfortunately, left no authentic record of her 

, : r ‘ r. NeOuT > A. ir ekeiee ‘ mington Sport 2020003— 7 . 

—A hunting party from W ebster, West Va., encountered D. Cameron Sete oy iendumon Sporting a 030002 2— * girlhood and early struggles. She stamped her humble 
fearful weather in the mountains last week, snow falling | 8. L. Hillier........... MGR 5 oi oss dest cae 02 0002200— 4 | origin, however, by once remarking to a friend that she 





had ‘‘worked in a factory.” Here was indeed the last place 
in the wide world we should have looked for the bright 
spirit that once wielded such a charm; and in the lowly 
surroundings of factory life, we can easily concéive there 


Weather cloudy; light bad; rain falling during the match; wind blow- 
ing irregularly. 


After the match a sweepstakes took place which was 
won by Mr. Lloyd. The following scores were made:— 


to the depth of sixteen inches, and remaining on the ground 
several days. They killed eleven deer, captured a bear 
alive and brought him home, and shot small game enough 
to supply their commissary. The mountaineers of West 










Virginia don’t like strangers. They have always raised ob- ies Wome. er Arm. ss 3 eere to | 698 that neglect of juvenile training that probably made 
£ . jo SHOVE. 26 we ee week Pec weccseeeeesecessesese & ov29 Dt “4 . 

jections to hunters from a distance, who, as they. say, rum | Col, Gildersiceve. .....117! Ward Burton................. 23384 15 | Miss Keene's whole life a struggle between one of the most 

off the game. Parties from Virginia always calculate upon | §- L. Hillier................ Magnard........-..+++++++0+++ *4243- 18 | beautiful natures and worst possible childhood training, 





Before the match some very fine shooting was made by 
Mr, A. V. Canfield, Jr., of the 22d Regt., with a Remington 
sporting rifle, the following being the score:— 


She commenced her professional career in the perform- 
ance of the simplest parts, her fragile figure naturally car- 
rying her into the ballet; but her intellectual superiority 


losing one half their dogs, shot by the mountaineers. 
—There is very fair hunting in Bryan, Liberty, and 
McIntosh counties, in Georgia, along the line of the At- 








keep pack; of hounds, and so also do Randolph Spalding’s 
Sons, on Sapelo Island. Every one keeps pointers, and 
game exists in great variety—deer, bears, turkeys, quail, 
snipe, and woodcock, besides otter, coons, mink, and opos- 
sums. The area of forest has increased since the war, and 
game has multiplied apace. There are no hotels or houses 
for entertainment; the sportsman must go prepared to 
camp, but the planters are kind hearted, and know a gen- 
tleman when they see him. The hunting season is now 
well on. 

—A letter from Grafton, Vt., November 3d. says:— 

‘‘We have but very few sportsmen here, and not a good 
bird dog in town. Partridges are unusually plenty, and a 
few sportsmen with good dogs would undoubtedly find 
first rate sport, if accustomed-to a rough country. Foxes 
are out in numbers; one local hunter has killed seven with- 
ina few days. We also have a pretty good show of coons. 
A party from Providence, R. I.,a few days since took 
about a dozen in three nights. We have a fine hotel here 
at reasonable prices; for a few years past it has been much 
frequented during the summer months by parties desiring 
quiet and our good country air. Messrs. F. and H. Phelps, 
the proprietors, would be pleased to see a few good sports- 
men.” 

—The Phenix Gun Club of Brooklyn held a friendly 
pigeon shoot at Dexter’s Ground, L. I., last week. The 
birds were in prime condition, most of them flying direct 
from the trap at the word ‘“‘pull.” It will be seen from the 
score that the shooting was very poor, as when a club is 
successful in getting good strong pigeons, the birds test the 
capacity of the shooters, and generally fly off unharmed. 
There were 120 birds shot at, and only 67 birds killed; 21 
yards rise, 15 birds each. 





; E : MEMO Gin 555555 OSes Ea be 4433333— 8 
lantic and Gulf Railway. Messrs. Brailsford and Thomas | ‘4¢ 99 yards... 222 2222220020022227, :114444843- 26 | soon made way to preferment. Once comprehending her 
At 1,000 yards..........++--.600. os --04438302- 16 | own abilities, she was‘ suddenly inspired with an over- 
65 





whelming ambition that soon became absorbing, and to the 
day of her death made her a martyr to the achievement of 
success. Industrious as the “‘busy bee,” untiring as time 
itself, she fretted through her allotted years, never taking 
a breathing spell, never loitering on her journey through 
life, but even to the last, when the long wear :-nd tear of con- 
sumption had left her scarcely a physical representative, 
her mind, in its restlessness, throbbed in its fragile and 
battered casement, and her bright unrivalled eye flashed 
at the conception of some cenceived triumph. 

Miss Keene divided admiration by the possession of un- 
usual genius as an actress and wonderful judgment as a 
manager. Her appreciation of an untried play was better 
thanany contemporary; it was almost fate. This great 
and rare power was illustrated in a wonderful degree when, 
as manager of the Olympic, she had in her stock company 
Jefferson, Owens, and Sothern. Whatever may be now 
the triumphs of these gentlemen, they are largely indebted 
to Laura Keené’s sagacity as a manager for their present 
success. It was she who purchased from Tom Taylor the 
MS play of ‘‘Our American Cousin.” When she gave out 
the assignment of parts there was a pandemonium of rage 
and disappointment behind the scenes. We believe not 
an actor or actress who had standing enough to protest, 
that did not denounce the play, and what they were ex- 
pected to do with it. Mr. Sothern, at the risk of a law 
suit with the “plucky Laura,” threw up the part of Lord 
Dundreary, and Jefferson, who was by the just judgment 
of Miss Keene to have the tide turned in his favor that 
would lead to fortune, fretted and fumed, and then, asa 
sensible, good-natured man as he is,gave us Asa Trenchard, 
the illustration of which was to develop into his Rip Van 
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It may be seen that Mr. Canfield repeated this number 
(28) at the regular match. Perhaps it is unwise when shoot- 
ing for a match for contestants to work too much before 
hand, as it sometimes fatigues the eye and hand, and takes 
off their freshness; 26 at 800 yards in a possible 28 is very 
wonderful shooting. This match for the Amateur Badge 
showed the excellent quality of the Sharpe’s rifle. 

Next Saturday, Nov. 15th, the match for the Remington 
Diamond Badge will take place. The terms upon which 
this magniticent Diamond Challenge Badge valued at two 
hundred and fifty dollars and presented to the National 
Rifle Association by Messrs. E. Remington & Sons, will be 
shot for, have been fully given by us in our last number. 
Distances—500, 800 and a 1,000 yards. Badge to be won 
three times, not necessarily consecutive, before becoming 
the property of the owner; open only to members of the 
Association. 'Weapon—any breech-loading rifle. 

The presentation of this badge will do much to stimulate 
long range firing, which in its turn will do more than any- 
thing else to build up expert marksmen and develope the 
best kind of rifles and amunition. The gentlemen rifle- 
men at Creedmoor take no stock in any gun for the gun’s 
sake but “‘shoot to win,” and would abandon their most 
cherished rifles for a flint lock Queen’s Arm in a moment, if 
they could make a higher score with it. The terms of the 
match show a practical acquaintance with the necessities of 
a match of this description which will command general 
approval, particularly the clause prohibiting competitors 
from practicing on the day of a match, and it may not be 
improper to remark that the members of the Rifle Associa- 
tion are indebted for them as well as for the idea of the 
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‘‘Whereas, the subscriber intends to leave the province 
early next spring, this is to inform the Public that he has 
on hand a parcel of Indian dressed deer skins, fit to maké 
breeches, likewise, mill-leather, large and small, the neatest 
braces for breeches-makers, shammoy, sheep-skins fit to 
make breeches, sorted in dozens to suit country mer- 
chants; , a variety of buck and doe-skin breeches 
oes eee: a small quantity of 

. The above articles he will dispose of very reason- 
oo. ne Lester, living near the Fly et, New 


decidedly dull. About noon a committee of firemen 
waited upon her and said they desired a number of seats 
and expected to obtain them, if possible, at half price. 
Miss Keene said, ‘if you will, with your friends, come to 
the theatre to-night and enthusiastically applaud Lord Dun- 
dreary and Asa Trenchard, but take no notice of me, Pl 
give you all a free admission with pleasure.” 
The firemen, of course, were delighted, and at night pre- 

sented themselves at the play’ Whenever Lord Dundreary 





—Here is what even Nova Scotia papers style an extra- 
ordinary moose hunt. We quote:— 

“Last Sunday, Capt. Joseph Newcomb, in schooner 
Pride of the North, while crossing from Parrsboro’ to Port 
Williams, espied a*moose about midway of the Basin, 
making from Parrsboro’ to Blomidon. He manned his 
boat and mde chase. Fr echt ee about her, towed 

wl he butchered 
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or Asa Trenchard appeared, as in fact when anyone ap- 
peared, they made the house resound with a hearty wel- 
come and most judicious approval. Upon the falling of 
the curtain the reaction behind it was wonderful—the play 
was a success, and Miss Keene added a new laurel to that 
already heavy wreath she had won as a good manager. ° 

Of her struggles and sufferings after she disappeared as 
anightly star before a metropolitan audience the public 
have no desire to know. Suffice it to say that a consump- 
tion, slow butsure, gradually crushed her body but never 
her undaunted spirit. Ill success brought her in debt to 
many people, and they ‘‘got satisfaction” by maligning her 
character and misrepresenting her motives. Strange as it 
may appear to the unthinking world, Laura Keene was by 
nature a woman made to shine in private life. Her affec- 
tions were paramount even over her ambition. In her last 
days she toiled, lest she might tax the competency she 
hoarded for the comfort of her two nieces. She was the 
most brilliant woman, in the height of her popularity, in 
New York, in dress, manner, and charms in parlor, and 
shone resplendently with the most polished social and 
literary society. 

To her few confidential friends she spoke of the stage 
with bitterness, as calculated to destroy all that quietness 
and peace of mind most essential to a woman’s happiness. 
Her last positive declaration was that if she could be re- 
stored to her youth and could live over again, she would 
never speak to the manager of a theatre or witness a play. 

Her towering ambition was the serpent that stung most 
severely. In her declining days she saw Sothern, Owens, 
Jefferson, and Booth, and others who were her protéges, vital 
with health and abundant in wealth and the world’s ap- 
plause, and she fretted and beat helpless against the bars of 
her imprisonment as a petted eagle deprived of the moun- 
tain eyrie and the sun in its zenith. 

She now sleeps quietly in the modest cemetery of Mont- 
clair. One of her last requests was that her funeral should 
be strictly private, and that no notice of her death should 
be given to the world until her body rested in the tomb. 

At the Broadway Theatre, on Monday evening, was pre- 
sented for the first time a play entitled ‘‘The New Magda- 
len.” We presume, from reading some of the recently 
produced comments of the press, upon the intimate con- 
nection of female degradation and hard times, that this 
‘‘New Magdalen” is the legitimate fruit of the prevailing 
panic. At any rate, we have Wilkie Collins’ certificate 
that this ‘‘perfumed violet” is a genuine, and not a 
spurious article. Though re‘ined gentlemen among them- 
selves would, as a rule, refuse to discuss the character of 
the plot, for want of decent words to give a clear descrip- 
tion, yet it is put upon the stage, and we can only find ex- 
cuse for the women who witness it on the ground that they 
are no philosophers. Miss Leclercq, when we entered the 
play-house, was sitting on a sofa, dressed splendidly, giving 
acharm to a parlor set off with the richest furniture, the 
walls of which were richly frescoed, while the conservatory 
in the rear witchingly displayed its floral charms through 
the crystal glass. At her side stood her affianced husband, 
leaning over her witha degree of ‘‘spoon” that was dra- 
matically effective and complimentary to hercharms. The 
enraptured and successful lover was urging an early day 
for the prospective nuptials. With all these pleasant sur- 
roundings Miss Leclercq was not happy. She looked vir- 
tuous, innocent, and most loveable, and the audience 
heartily sympathized with the prospect that she had of set- 
tling down in the domestic circle, with a fair chance of 
being overloaded with olive branches; yet for all this and 
these things, she kept continually turning away from the 
earnest love expressions of her future husband, and inform- 


ing the audience, in sotto voce, that she was a 
miserable, unprincipled outcast—an old Magdalen, 
who had been ruined by want of early ed- 


ucation, poverty and temptation, frequently calling 
herself hard names, such names, indeed, as the veriest drab 
that staggers bawling at midnight through our slums wiil, if 
applied to her, resent with becoming indignation. 

The high moral finale of the piece was simply brutal in 
her vinegary maidenhood, and probably no dramatist ever 
succeeded more effectively in making virtue despicable 
when brought in contact with gilded vice. 

The leading commedian is a radical minister. When the 
affianced husband of the piece has had the ‘‘early history” 
of his future wife told him several hundred times, more or 
less, and still unbelieving, has a hole made in his head with 
an augur, through which is shoved a written affidavit that 
his sweetheart is a wanton of the worst kind, then he gives 
it up, and slapping his blonde wig over the top where his 
forehead ought to be, disappears. 

Miss Leclercq—we beg pardon, we mean Mercy Merrick— 
having been abandoned by Horace Homecroft, she turns to 
the radical minister, and as if never tired of spcaking of 
her early shameful life—while the audience and no one on 
the stage has éven thrown it in her face—she commences 
again reviewing her shameles conduct, and seems to be 
desirous of making an impression on his pure mind by de- 
grading herself to the lowest pit of infamy. The radical 
minister drinks in the impure words and dwells with seem- 
ing delight upon the pictures of revolting vice that are sug- 
gested to his imagination; at last overcome with radical 
clerical enthusiasm, he seizes the interesting heroine rap- 
turously in his arms, presses her form to his precious per- 
son, and after the manner of Stiggins, announces, with a 
defiant voice, that her early education and trials implies 
that her subsequent systematic fraud: have jointly and sev- 
erally prepared her for a minister's wife, and at last the 
“(New Magdalen” announces that she is happy. 


Such is the dainty dish set before a New York audience 
by Wilkie Collins. 
On Monday the favorite comedy of ‘‘Ours” was returned 


to Wallack’s. There is so much in the play in the .way of 
pleasant scenic effects, the completeness of the plot, and 
unexceptionable dialogue, that it seems never to tire a re- 
fined and appreciative audience. 

At Booth’s, the romantic drama of ‘‘Richelieu.” Asis 
too often the case at this theatre, one excellent actor is sur- 
rounded by indifferent players; the consequence is that 
much is seen that is incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

At the Union Square the ‘‘Geneva Cross” is still in the 
ascendancy. The nranagers announce that on the 17th 
inst. it will give way to ‘‘The Wicked World,” in which 
Miss Clara Morris will appear. 

On the evening of the 21st instant the testimonial of Mr. 
William N. Griffith, commemorative of his entering upon 
the professional stage, will be given at the Academy in 
Brooklyn. This will be a fine performance. In addition 
to some of the best known and most popular amateurs, 
Messrs. E. Lamb, Owen Marlowe, Mrs. Fanny Foster, and 
Mrs. Charles Gaylor will appear in the dramas. Mr. J. N. 
Patterson, the pianist, and Mr. John Clark, the basso, will 
appear between the plays. ‘‘Ruy Blas” and a farce will be 
on the bill. 


The new Park Theatre, of Brooklyn, maintains its un- 
rivalled popularity; it is one of our best theatres for unex- 
ceptionable family entertainments. 

————___——» 4 
CrncinnaAti, November 7, 1873. 
PIKE’8 OPERA HOUSE. 

We have been enjoying a treat this week in the shape of 
the Kellogg Opera Company. During the week they have 
sung ‘‘Lucia de Lammermoor,” ‘‘Martha,” and ‘‘Faust.” 
Saturday afternoon, “Bohemian Girl; in the evening, 
“Fra Diavolo.” 

WOOD’s THEATRE. 

At this place the Maffit and Bartholomew Pantomime 
Troupe have appeared in *‘Flick and Flock.” Business 
fair. November 10th—Lawrence Barrett. 

ROBINSON’S OPERA HOUSE. 

Miss Kate Putnam has been drawing not over large audi- 

ences in her plays of ‘‘Little Nell,” ‘‘Fanchon,” and ‘Blade 





o’ Grass.” Her ‘‘Little Nell” is poor compared to Lotta’s. 
November 10th—Lydia Thompson Burlesque Troupe. 
W. LG 
Glew Publications. 
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[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention, The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of any omission in this resvect. Prices of books inserted when 
desired.| 

TRUFFLE Nepuews. A Collection of Stories; From the 
pen of Rev. P. Power: N. Y,: Robert Carter & Bros. 


This is one of those attractive books that one reads through for pleasant 
style and its good, round letter press. These stories, aside from their 
attractiveness as well written tales of everyday life, exhibit important 
and truthful practical lessons for the encouragement and direction of all 
who would live in this world not an idle life. The nobler impulses of 
the good are strengthened: The evil disposed and selfish are kindly 
warned to let the past suffice, to turn over a ‘‘new leaf” in the journal of 
life; in short, to reform their lives. From ‘“‘We’ versus ‘‘I,”’ we give the 
following extract by way of illustration: 

‘Neighbor Solus,"’ said the Quaker, “‘betwixt thy name and ours there 
are but two letters difference; thou art called ‘Solus’ and we are ‘Silas;’ 
and in two letters lieth the secret of our success over thine. Thou stand- 
est alone, though thou hast a wife. Solus is the Latin for ‘alone;’ and 
ac is thy name so is thy nature; with thee it is always ‘I;’ with us it is 
always ‘We.’ Thou and thy wife do not everything together as ye should; 
thou pullest one way at times, and she another; and as ye are yoked to 
the same pole the coach under such circumstances cannot go on. Thou 
art a dragon her, and she isa dragon thee; and dragging and drawing 

two different things.” 


LirtLE Kaven: By Madame Sophie Schwartz. From the 
original MSS. by Selina Borg and Maria A. Brown: Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Published by R. W. Bliss. 


There is nothing wearisome, dull or monotonous in “Little Kaven,” 
but a lively, healthy, sparkling story, told in a pleasant mood. In fact, 
we never find any of the productions from the pen of this ready writer 
other than improving. Her most trivial utterances have a meaning; al 
her sentences even have a mission. Some have charged her with a “‘mas- 
culinity’’ of style, somewhat too intense. We differ from them; Ma- 
dame Schwartz never allows her fine imagination to lead her into foolish 
sentimentalism. She has no tears to shed over imaginary objects such as 
are often found in fashionable novels. We love that true boldness that 
clearly defines the reigning thought of the mind; that independence 
which dares assert a great moral truth, so well dilineated in the character 
of ‘‘Kaven,” the noble-hearted, impulsive and generous maiden. This 
character is truthful, strongly portrayed, and is as truly a delineation of 
real life as is her sister Lisbeth, with all her good qualities, and a pardon- 
able share of vanity and self-love. 


PopuLar ScrencE Monruaty, for November. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

The first paper is a strongly written, concise article upon what may 
well constitute the requirements of a liberal education. Professor Atkin- 
son covers the whole ground in a most admirable manner. That he is in 
real downright earnest, every attentive reader (and may there be many) 
will at once admit. The Professor says in his opening sentence: “The 
collapse of the classical system of liberal education which has held almost 
undisputed sway since the ‘revival of learning in the sixteenth century, 
and the now generally recognized insufficiency of the theory which makes 
the study of the languages of Greece and Rome the sole foundation of 
the higher education, are leading, as all familiar with the educational 
systems of the present day are aware, to the greatest variety of specula- 
tions as to the system which is destined to succeed it.” The discussion 
of this subject comes in just the right time—the great question of so much 
interest to the future welfare of our Republic, makes everything bearing 
upon or developing new ideas upon universal education very desirable, 
and the whole people are thinking, as they should do, upon the educational 
system as applied to the schools of the American Republic. 


A Smpteton, A Story of the day: By Charles Reade. 
New York: Harper & Bro. é 
Mr. Read, in this work, has taken up the pen to redress minor wrongs, 
or to expose minor evils. We notice none of the sturdy blows usually 
aimed at wrong doing in his principal characters. Why is this?’ Has the 


New York: 


world grown more virtnons, and is there a less need of rebuke? He dis- 
courses tritely upon the mysteries of the toilet, and gives us the manner 
in which many young and interesting ladies are ‘“‘made up,” and 
its effects upon health. He says; ‘“‘A woman with her stays bisecting 
her almost, and lacerating her skin, can yet for one moment make her- 
self seem slack to deceive a juvenile physician.” We think the physician 
who would thus be deceived must be very juvenile. 

The mysteries and trickeries.of London auction sales, house agents, 
and the like, are made very plain to us poor unenlightened readers; and 
even the petty peccadilloes of the discharged house maid, made quite 
spicy in itself. This may be necessary to the development of the story, 
but truly we can see little good resulting from a history, composition 
and use of London poisons, even if they are used three times a day in 
the form of strong tea by “‘aristocratic English ladies.‘ Many other 
abuses are spoken of, which are truly abuses, and would be better 
abandoned than continued. Every one knew before Mr. Reade told us 
that ‘invisible perspiration is a process of nature necessary to health and 
life.” 

Mr. Reade wil pardon us if we disagree with him in the use of sundry 
expressions found in his book, indicating a lack of carefully chosen 
words. We notice in describing the mispronunciation of Lady Cicely, 
he says; “‘As for the letter ‘r* she could say it if she made a hearty effort, 
but was generally too lazy to throw her leg over it.’’ Then he tells us 
when she walked, “‘her elastic foot slapped the pavement as she spanked 
along.”* These, though minor faults, which may be tolerated in a popu- 
lar author, are nevertheless sins against good taste. Lady Frehem is the. 
best character of the work, the most skillfnlly sketched, but a peculiar 
compound of diverse elements. 

While this novel would be pronounced by many as very readable and 
pleasant, we think it aoes not do the author credit, for he has given us 
many better stories, and therefore we look fora better book than this 
from Charles Reade. 

In our last week’s review of books, the names of Messrs. Wilbur & 
Hastings, No. 40 Fulton street, New York, were omitted, as having for 
sale the three following books: ‘The Buyers’ Guide of the Manufactur- 
ing Towns and Manufacturers of Great Britain; ‘‘A complete Guide to 
the Leading Hotels, Places of Amusement, Objects of Interest, Parks, 
Clubs, Markets, Docks, &c., of London,” and ‘*The Hotels of Europe.’’ 
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MAGAZINES. 
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We are in receipt of “The Rural Carolinian,’’ for November. It is an 
excellent periodical, containing an unusual amount of practical reading 
matter for agriculturists and the home circle. The Rural Carolinian has 
just commenced a new volume, the November number being the second 
issue of the fifth volume. The publishers are Walker, Evans, & Cogs - 
well, Charleston, 8.C. Subscription price to the Magazine, $2 per an- 
num, with liberal club rates. 
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Randolph & Co. have in press, and will soon issue, a new volume on 
Continental Travel, by Dr. 8. I Prime, under the attractive title of ““The 
Alhambra and the Kremlin;” ‘‘The South and North of Europe.” Also, 
“Literary Life;’’ by Francis Jacox. 
The above works will contain much valuable information upon litera- 
ture and literary matters never before placed before the public. 
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GEOLOGICAL Storrs; In form of a pleasant autobiography. 
Story of a ‘‘Piece of Granite;’’ Story of a ‘‘Piece of Quartz.” New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

FouRTEEN WEEKS IN CHEMISTRY: By J. Dorman Steele. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. e 

AGAINST THE STREAM. By the author of the ‘‘Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.”” New York: Dodd & Mead. 

Hester Mor.ey’s Promist. By Hesba Streton, author of 
the “‘Dr.’s Dilemma:” &c. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

CrookED Puiaces; A Story of Struggles and Hopes. By 
Edward Garnett,’author of ‘“‘Occupations of a Retired Life.’ New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 

Tue Deap Sea: And Other Stories. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 

Tue Cross oF Berny; Or Irene’s Lovers. By Madame 

= Emile de Girardin, M. M. Theopile Gantier, Jules Landeau, and Mere. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

Waar Sue Can Do; A Romance from the pen of Rev'd 
E. P. Roe, author of “Barriers Burned Away,” &c. New York: Dodd 
& Mead. 

LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF Lire. By Rev. Richard New- 
ton, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Bro. 

New Macpaten. By Wilkie Collins. 
with illustrations by C. 8S. Reinhardt. 

Miss Dorotuy’s CHARGE; A Novel. By Frank Lee Bene- 
dict. 8vo., 195 pages. New York: Harper & Bros. 

By anv By; A Historical Romanee of the Future. By Ed- 
ward Maitland. 12mo., 460 pages. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue Deap Marquise. By Leonard Kip. 12mo., 356 
pages. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

BELLEHOOD AND BonpaGE. By Mrs. Ann §. Stephens. 
12mo., 458 pages. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Mrrram MontrortT, By the author of the ‘‘The House- 
hold of Bouverie.”” 12mo., 556 pages, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue CHARACTER OF St. Pavut. By J. 8. Howson, D. D. 
12mo., 314 pages. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

His MarriaGE Vow. By Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin. 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

Fun anp Work. By the author of “Little Kitty’s Li- 
brary.”’ 178 pages. 

Tue Siiver Keys: A Tale. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 

Out or SwEET SoniTuDE. By ElenorC. Donnelly. Phila 
delphia; J. P. Lippincott & Co. 

Waiter Rose anp Rep; A Love Story. By the author of 
“St. Abe.” Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 242 pages. 

Tue PorticaL Works OF EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
Complete and splendid edition. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co! 342 
pages. Price $2,50. 

Lost Gre. By the author of ‘‘Jessica’s Prayer,” etc. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 

Tue Rose or Disentis. By Heinrich Zschokke. Translated 
from the German by James I. D. Trenor. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1873. 

Miss Forester. A novel. By Mrs. Edwards. New York: 
Sheldon &Co. 1878. 


By Edward Garrett. 


Library Edition, 


Bos- 


By A. L. 0. E. 264 pages. 
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Hotels. ey 
St. John’s Hotel, 
PALATKA, E. FLA., 


P. & H. PETERMANN, PRopRIETORS. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been moaiy 
urnished throughout, combining first-class table wit 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— 


Fulton, Water and Pear! Sts., 
. L. TRUMAN, | Proprietors. NEW YORK. 


G. L. PEABODY, 


Mansion House, 
BUFFALO 
F. B. HODGHS, PROPRIETOR. 


- BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ROSSIN HOUSE, 


Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 











This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 
SY 





Sportsmen's Goods. 





BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 
7 DEALER IN 
Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 
OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 
> Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 
Cc. O. D. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forie’s Patent ACME Club Ska 





The only reliable and really Setr-FastTENING SKATE 
ever invented. 


Agents also, for Winslow’s Wood Top and Langs’ 
Sxates, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 


Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 
_178 Washington Street. _ 
TOTEM. SNAP, 





AVILUDE. 


West & Lee, 


) PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHIVALRIE, 


Worcester, Mass. 





preety Loading Doupy, 


GUNS 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 
SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 103 DUANE ST,., 
NEW YORK. 
ee 


A the United States A 
gents for om _ Company's 


Established 1837. 


J. B. Crook & Co., 


‘IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Nt TACKLE 


50 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, 
_ and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. 


, Amusements. 
Thursday Evenings. 


TT COUR, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
EVERETT LITERARY ASSOCIATION, 
At Dr, Dureya’s Church. 


Cor. CLAsson AVENUE & MoNROE STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 
eel 
TuursDAyY EveENtnG, NOVEMBER 13, 
LEOTURE BY 
Rev. Geo. H. Herworrsa, 
Subject;—“ Tha fight between Good and Evil.” 
0 
THuRSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 27, 
LECTURE BY ‘% 
BRETE HARTE, 
Subject:—“‘Some Bad People.” 
— 

















THursDAY EvENING, DECEMBER 11, 
LECTURE BY 
Hon. WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Subject:—“‘Street Life in Burope.” 
en) 


THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 18, 
LECTURE BY . 
Dr. Newman HAL, 
Subject;—‘‘ Memories of Palestine.” 

‘0 

Tickets for the entire course, (including reserved 
seats) $3. 

Tickets for the concert, (including reserved seats,) $1 

For sale, after September 25, at Underhill’s Drug 
Store, cor. Classon and Greene Avenues; Jones’ Drug 
Store, cor. Classon Ave. and Fulton st., Cutt’s Dru 
Store, cor. St. James Place and Fulton Street: an 
Slade’s, Fulton St. opposite Flatbush Ave. 


American Institute Fair 
NOW OPEN. 


2d and 34 AVENUES, bet. 63d and 64th STREETS 
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CROWDED DAY AND EVENING 

with select and fashionable andiences. 
UNEQUALED ATTRACTIONS. 

Interesting Manufacturing Processes. 

MACHINERY IN MOTION. 
Amusement and instruction combined. 
NEW GAS ENGINE. 

Complete Manufactory o 


f 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SHOES. 
Upwards of 100 be of Corsets made cy ry 
THE WONDERFUL CORSET LOOM. 
Ivory Turning. otra Bening. 
NOVEL KNITTING MACHINES. 


Brush Making. Steel Forging. 
HEEL MAKING MACHINERY. 


Vacuum Pumps. Wood Machinery. Scores of other 
NEW AND INTERESTING NOVLTIES. 
Never before exhibited, 


SUPERB CONCERTS 
by Keating’s Orchestra, Afternoon and Evening. 
A GENUINE BROOK TROUT 
Presented pr G. ALLERTON, Esq,, weighin 
GHT AND ONE HALF POUNDS. 
MISS JULIA GRIFFIN, 
THE YOUNG SCULPTOR, 
WILL MODEL FROM LIFE. 


Afternoon & Evening.—Open from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
10-14 Admission, 50 cents. Children, 25 cents. 


ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. 0. NEW YORK. 
IMPORTER OF 


Newdles & Fish+HOOKS, 


AND DEALER IN ALL KInDs oF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 
CARTHERY'S DOG SOAP 


Will destroy Fleas, cleanse the skin and hair from 
scurf and smells, making the coat fine and glossy, 
without ving cold or doing the least harm to 


mal, and safely cure the mange. 
Cc. CARTHERY, 12 Dalston Rise, Hackney, London. 
SoLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Agent, 
8 & 9 COLEGE PLACE, N. Y. 


EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. ; 
Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
No. 48 Beekman Stree 
10-62 NEW YORK. 





ie ani- 





EsTaBLisHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 

: : ALL KINDS OF 
Fishing Tackle 
mee eens ee ew. 
THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


; awarded at the W American 
far our superior mm “> 


Glothing and Sumishing Goods. 


FRANCIS PROBST, 
Merchant Tailor 


No. §1 LIBERTY STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK. 
ae with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 
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ITHMAR DU BOIS, — 


iCELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


0 


FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 


-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
Fashionable Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety. 


s Gor Zale. 
“Real Estate. © 


R SALE.—Twenty-six full lots on Macon and Me 
- Donough Streets, near Reid Ave., Brooklyn. The 
plot or any part, on terms to suit. 

Twenty-three full lots 25x100, in Flatbush, near the 
line of the Hempstead and Bay Ridge Railroad, the plot 
or any part at $200 per lot, terms to suit. Apply to 

CANDEE & COOK, 
810 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


OrtoC. HALLOCK, office of Forest AND STREAM. 


Clumber Spaniels For Sale. 


A brace of pape. bred from the same strain in use 
in the Royal Kennel, crossed occasionally witli the 
best strains in England, such as Lord Paget's, Col. 
Challoner’s, Mr. Holford’s, &c. Address, 

WILLIAM BURNS, 
12-14 Mr. Sheldon Stephen’s Farm, Montreal. 


























Miscellaneous Advertisements. 








Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &e. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BiTES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. Forsale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 aND 30 Fuuron §81., N. Y 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


BIRDS, ANI MALS 


And Howls, 
Mocking Bird Food, é&e., 
55 CHATHAM STREET, 


84 door from N. William. NEW YORK. 


———_o0———— 


WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 





ANTELOPE, 

AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI 
MALS AND BIRDS. 

cess. mucus, MENRY REIOHR. 


Publications. 


THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON. 


I. 
Hallock’s Fishing Tourist, 


The Fishing Tourist, Angier’s Guide and 
e Reference Rook. 





BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Secretary of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association 


ILLUSTRATIONS, CROWN 8vo., CLoTH $2.00. 





Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some- 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires to know. The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
author has avoided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more acceptable.— Tury, Field 
and Farm. 


11. 
Prime’s I Go A Fishing, 


1 Go A Fishing, by W. C. Prue, author of “Boa 
Life in Egypt,” ““Tent Life in the*Holy Land,” etc, 


CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00. 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orous descriptions of scenery and character, is distin 
guished by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 
admire heartiness of style and exuberance of animal 
spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
a man of graceful culture and wide reading.— Boston 
Daily Globe. 

—_—_o——_—_— 


Published by Harper & Bros., N. Y. 


ete ee 


HARPER & BROTHERS “will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of price. 


HUNTER’S and TRAPPER’S 


PRACTICAL GUIDE. 


NotwitLstanding its low price 
this book has become a stand- 
ard, and sales increase each 
year. It must be seen to be 


ly appreciated. It sells to those who ‘see it. 
early every boy wantsone. It givesjust the fnforma- 
tion wanted about i 






ae eee ~ SEES ome use of 
arms, making a’ . using traps, snares 
and nets, baits and , ~ baiting, a igene 
bird-lime, preser- , ving, etching, 
dressing, bag and dyeing skina 
and furs, much on fishing. 


With Fifty Engravings. Only Twenty Cents. « 
& For sale by all booksellers and 


newsdealers, or 
JEBBE HANEY & COs 110! Naseau St, New York. 


PAINTER’S MANUAL, 


A COMPLETE PRACTICAL GUIDE. 


To Housé and Sign Painting, Graining, Varnishing, 
henge Kalsomining, Papering, Lettering, Stain- 
ing, Gilding, Glazing, Glass-staining, Silvering, Ana- 
lysis of Colors, Harmony, Contrast, etc., 50 cents. 
atchmaker’s and Jeweler’s Manual, 50 cents; Book 
of Alphabets for Painters, Draughtsmen, etc., 50 cents: 
Book of Scrolls and Ornaments, (new designs for 
Painters, etc.,) $1. Of booksellers or by mail. 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
A 


Brinting, 


en 


WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 

Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK. 
ORDERS BY MAIL WiLL REOIvE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 

NEW YORK. 


A. J08. KAPP, A. H. 


F.GROTE & Co. 
Tamers & Dealers 














¥. GROTE. 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


Devorep To Fretp anv AquaTic Sports, PRACTICAL 
NatoraL History, Fiso CuLTure, THE 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN Men aND Women or a HEALTHY 
INTEREST IN OutT-Door RECREATION AND STUDY: 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


108 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Terms, Five Dollars.A Year, Strictly in Advance 

A. discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
upwards. Any person sending us two subscriptions 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hallock’s 

‘ Fisnine Tourist,”’ postage free. 

Advertising Rates. 

In regular advertising columns, nompareil type, 12 
lines to the inch, 25 cents per line, Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents per line. —_— notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double columm 25 
per cent. extra. Where advertisements are inserted 
over one month, a disconntof 10 per cent. will be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over six 
months, 30 per cent. 





The object of this journal will be to studious'ty pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the Fonzest AND STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, whict if made available toeach 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and asa nation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog’s 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, rontes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 
arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting in various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 
giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and its practice Nothing .that.de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
‘‘sport’’ by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shal devote some space, giving 4 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority ‘n stock, pedigree and kind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani- 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 

To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place, 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
teris threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known “Olipod Quill,” who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary of news fo® officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
zlies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
rn the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu- 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
latest foreign sporting news. 

In a word, we are prepared to print a dive paper and 
ausefal one. We shall not be parsimonious in secur- 
ing the best material for its columns. We are con- 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful- 
ness not yet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. ‘'o this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by acorps of valuable as- 
sociates—men of age and experience, all of whom, with 

single exception, have been identified With leading 
journals for years. 

Mr. Sorson A. ATKINsox, connected with tie 
Georgia press for over twenty years, has charge of the 
business affairs of the Company. 

Ouanizs Hattoce, Managing Biaiitor.’ 











—Biscellaneous Advertisements. 


YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY 


IS OFFERED 


NOW 


TO SECURE TICKETS TO THE 


Fourth Grand Gift Concert 


Of Pulte Stauty 06 Senteshs, 





DOLLARS, CURRENCY, 
DIVIDED INTO 12,000 GIFTS. ONLY 60,000 
TICKETS, MAKING CHANCES AS 14 TO 5. 


List of Gifts: 
ONE GRAND CASH GIVT.................. $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 


20 CASH GIFTS, 5,000each............ 150,000 

5 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each............ 50.000 

80 CASH GIFT'S, 00 each..........%. 40,000 

100 CASH GIFTS, MME. 6. oo oebaens 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, 300 each............ 45,000 
230 CASH GIFTS, 200 each........ . 50,000 
325 CASH GIFTS, 100 euch... ........ 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, MOR ay new cine d's 550,000 
° Bante 
Grand Total, 12,000 Gifts, All Cash.:........ $1,500,000 


Whole ia » be es. Halves, $25. 


ALL GIFTS PAYABLE CASH IN FULL, 


WITHOUT DISCOUNT. 
ORDER AT ONCE OF 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, Agent, 


OR 


THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
MANAGERS Branca OFICcE, 
609 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
"Circulars in English and’ German. 





One of the ‘ ‘Forest AND STREAM” staff bought a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out he 


could get the sume hat, by the same makcr for, $3.50 at 


TURNBULL’S 
The Great. Hatter, 


Si FULTON STREET, 





BROOKLYN. $ 13-26 
‘Naturalists’ and Taxidermists’ 
SUPPLIES. 





J. H. BATTY, 
TAXIDERMIST, BATH, Ktves County, New York, 
Orders may also be left at 245 Broadway. 

Has received from the Rocky Mountains whole skins 
and heads of Buffalo, Elk, Black Tail and Virginian 
Deer, Rocky Mountain Sheep (Big Horn), Bears, An- 
ape (Prong Horn), &c . &c.; also, rare small Mam- 
mi 

They will be furnished mounted or in skins (the 
heads on black walnut shields) on ene Also, 
475 species N A. Birdskins and N. A. and Enropean 
Eggs for collector's use. 





A complete catalogue of N. A. Birds, with local and 
scientific names given for labelling collections. 

Taxidermists’ tools of superior quali ity, and artiii- 
cial eyes of —. description made to order. 

13— AXIDERMY TAUGHT. 


J. WALLACE, 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 
FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES, 


19 N. William Street, New York. 
10-62 





GAIL BORDEN’S 
Canned Goods. 


GAIL BORDEN’S E! EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S -EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk. 
BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S.ROAST: BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup, 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc, 
Buillon may be made ina minnte’s time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at all the et eo 
andDraggists. . 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








REMINGTON: 


eee eceanne Hunting and Target 


WES WOT GUA 


Long Range Match Rifles for « for ‘‘Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘““Tarf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and “‘Ama- 
tear Rifle Club” Badge, Aug, 9, See re- 


ports, Unequalied for aceutaey by 
either Breech or Muzale-Bead- 


ers of other makers, 


For sim on of mechanism, ease of 
quality of workmanship and material, of 
renee, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON, 

is a noteworthy fact that though 

kinds of rifles were uscd in the several - 
ing the converted Springfleld, Rem 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, wey 
matches was won by those who ‘fired 
ton rifle, except the last.”.—From WN. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifie won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 


June 21, 1873. 
Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer; aad 








Vest Pocket 
PIST OL & RIFLE CANE. 
—OUR~— 
Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gum 


The best ever offered, containing ali the most desir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable improvemen  scaak only to this -s. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
28t-ant 283 Broadway, N.Y. 


OR, ARMORY, loa N. Y. 








CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 





A Powerful Story By Mrs. Annie Edwards, 


NOW READY. 


MISS FORRESTER. 


1 Vol., SV0., Cloth, ° ° $1,75 
1,00 


Paper - - - . 





What the Press say of this Popular Novelist:— 


‘Mrs, Edwards is one of the brightest and freshest 
of the novel writers of the day.” —Journal, Boston. 


“Mrs. Edwards eould scarcely be dull if she tried.” 


—Courier, Buff 

‘Mrs. Annie wards is one of the brightest and 
most wee living writers of fiction." — 'y Grophic, 
New York. 





A Charming Historical Novel by the Best of the 
German Writers. 


The ROSE OF DISENTIS, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 


German of Zschokke. 


1 Vol., 12mo., Cloth, Ge lise 


$1,50 
Paper - - - - + = 1,00 





“Of all the great writers of German fiction, not one 
probably has taken so firma hold on the mind and 
affections of the German people as Heinrich Zschokke. 
As works of fiction they are models of grander, beauty, 
strength, grace and purity.”—Galary Magazine. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


ae ee ee oe ete ee 
THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES 


ARCHIE L LOVELL - aS 
STEPHEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN - 2 Nahe 
SUSAN FIELDING 2S 83.6 


PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE Se BS as eS 

A VAGABOND HEROINE --.. . 
BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY: 

a Son 1 Vol., 1¢mo., - _ $1,00 or 33 
BY J. W. DE FOREST: 

OWERLAND, - - - - - - - + = §1,00 


ay of oe above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
SHELDON A co. 
w York. 


atk eek tek ek et 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
% 
50 





Biscellaneoug Advertisements. 
For Savannah, Ga. 


‘THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEDT. 


——- 9 ——— 
Great Southern Freight ana Passenger Line, Central 
Railroad of Georgia, and Atlantic and Gulf Railroad. 
TUESDAYS, RSDAYS, AND SATURDAYS. 
THE STEAMSHIPS 
LIVINGSTON, bo i November 13, from 
Pier 43 North River, at . M. 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, A 
No. 5 Bowlin ~ aioe. 
pag pag eomyrear, November 15, from Pier 


er, at 3 
ye GARRISON, A 
No. 5 Bowlin ~y reen. 
seevepay, November 15, from Pier 


, Agent, No. 98 West Street. 
VIRGO, TUESDAY, November 18, from Pier 16, East 
River, at 3 P. M., 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.. Agents, 
No. 62 South Street. 


Insurance by this line CRE RELY PER CENT. 





rs, 
rates and bills of lading in connection with 
ott ates and bls of nding io 4x 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 


the Atlantic and Gulf Line. 
Cc. D. OWENS, Heelan EORGE ZONGE, 
Agent C. RR., 


No 409 Broadway . 


Agent A. G. & G. BR., 
No. 229 Broadway. | 


5-18 





“Absolutely the best protection ” 
oe "te + Pp against fire.’ Send 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
407 BROADWAY , NEW YORK 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


\Successorn TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


UILIARD TAB 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 





KRRUG & CO.’S 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
ND PURITY, 
co., 


A. ROCHEREAU & 


SoLze AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND C, ANADA, 
No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 


To be had of all family grocers. 10 62 


NO.COMMISSION CHARCED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher's lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
, 30 Chatham St., New York. 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


| Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


HOKING TACKLE 


oe, dae st oa bent sevartmont ever ex 
i n the Uni tates e ] 
attention to their owen 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS, 


Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Get. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
sabia Braided Silk Lities, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES; 
And every Variety and Style of 
FisH H Oo OKS. 
Parties fitted out with appropriate Tackle for the 


Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, C; 
the Adirondacks, dic., &c. si as ae 


—:0: — 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods Ree 
Spectalty. and Is 





a 
—:0:——- 
Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Celebrated Dri 
4-29 Eyed Needles. ta 





Brook Trout, 


PAWN AND YOUNG FISH 
Sie Speed Rearitin Reseowe Maka BS 
2” Ponds laid ont and instructions given. tf 








